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FLASHPOINT IN KOREA 


HE crisis in Korea at this moment is not only military. 
Indeed it is possible that the military crisis has been 
passed, with the first signs of a stabilisation of the front, 
and that from now on more and more effort will go into 
the mounting of the United Nations’ offensive which the United 
States Secretary of Defence, Mr. Louis Johnson—that specialist 
in optimism—thinks might be carried to a successful conclusion 
in six or eight months. It is the political alignment which may 
soon enter a new and more hectic phase. At Lake Success 
Mr. Malik is steadily lashing himself into a greater fury of 
lying and insult as the end of his month of office as President 
of the Security Council approaches. This may be either an attempt 
to counterbalance with propaganda the diminishing success of the 


North Korean forces, but it may be the preliminary to a new 
phase of Communist aggression. The Russian authorities are 
unlikely to be deterred from a new and more intensive effort by 


the absence of pretexts, since if there are none otherwise available 
they can always invent them. But in fact the despatch of British 
troops from Hongkong, the announcement that a French infantry 
force will be raised for Korea, and a handful of local operations 
intended to divert North Korean forces to covering threats from 
islands, would provide quite a plausible collection of 
“ provocations.” Nor is this the moment to rule out the possibility 
of Chinese intervention on the side of the North Koreans or by 
diversionary operations elsewhere. It is true that there are various 
reasons for suspecting that the liaison between Russian and Chinese 
Communists is less than perfect, but it is hardly likely to be so 
imperfect as to permit the United Nations to snatch positive 
advantages from the military situation in Korea. It is always best 
to prepare for the worst, where Communists are concerned. 

The crisis may pass, but that will not obviate the need for pre- 
parations to meet it. The quick decisions made by President 
Truman, by the Security Council and by the British and other 
Governments in June may have to be followed by others equally 
grave in the first days of September. It is very doubtful whether 
the Soviet Government could afford to accept another bout of 
effective activity by the Security Council, coiled as it will be for 
such activity after the month wasted in procedural nonsense under 
the direction of Mr. Malik. If the situation a month ago was 
sufficiently serious to cause them to swallow their pride and re-enter 
the Security Council then it is presumably sufficiently serious now 
to drive them to some further delaying device. And the remaining 
devices are liable to be more dangerous than the exercise of debating 
ability at Lake Success. 


various 


Failure of a Mission 

The courteous statement issued by Sir Owen Dixon before he 
left Pakistan contained no glimmer of hope for the future. He has 
failed in his mission which was, first of all, to arrange for a 
plebiscite in Kashmir and if (as everybody supposed) this proved 
to be impossible, to see if he could not thrash out some formula 
which might preserve the links of negotiation between the Indian 
and Pakistan Governments. Even this limited objective has proved 
quite unattainable. He broached the subject of partition, and 
secured the tentative acceptance of Mr. Nehru to the idea that 
there might be a solution along these lines; but, in spite of the 
considerable pressure which was brought to bear on them, the 
Pakistan authorities maintained their insistence on the fulfilment of 
the United Nations resolutions which call for a plebiscite in the 
whole of Kashmir. As, however, neither Government was prepared 
to concede to the other under partition any rights in the Vale of 
Kashmir, which is the centre and most fertile part of the State, this 
obduracy of the Pakistanis is less important. It is fruitless at this 
stage to rake over the merits of the Indian and Pakistan cases; 
unless war has broken out in Kashmir in the meanwhile they will 
be heard all over again when Sir Owen Dixon presents his report 
to the Security Council. The most depressing passage in Sir Owen's 
depressing statement was that in which he referred to the unwilling- 
ness of either Government to bring forward proposals of its own, 
Deadlock has become a state of mind on the sub-continent, and it 
is difficult to suggest by what agency it can be broken. It may 
conceivably not be too late for the United Nations to make an 
effective contribution which would aim at taking some of the odium 
of compromise off the shoulders of the Indian and Pakistan Govern- 
ments, but the outlook for a reasoned and peaceful settlement, 
is bleak. 


German Rearmament 


There has been so rapid and universal a change of opinion on the 
subject of German rearmament in the past few weeks that 
Dr. Adenauer’s conversion to the idea of an armed volunteer police 
force for Western Germany is unlikely to bring down upor him the 
charge of inconsistency. He is by now in good company for his 
belief that Western Germany must take an active part in the defence 
of Europe ; Mr. Churchill has sponsored the notion, and the collec- 
tive voice of Europe and America seems to support it. It is true that 
an up-to-date expression of the British Government's view on the 
matter is still lacking, but it may be expected to emerge as a result 
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of Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick's visit to London and may well go some 
of the way to meet the German Chancellor's wishes. The argument 
in favour of German rearmament is obvious—perhaps too obvious. 
An exposed Western Germany, conscious of its own defencelessness 
before the growing power of Russia and her satellites, is a psycho- 
logical as well as a strategic weakness to Western defence. The 
idea of 25 German divisions leagued with the Atlantic Treaty 
Powers is more attractive than the idea of a dozen Allied divisions 
trying to protect German territory as well as their own. But the 
idea has also two fundamental drawbacks. The first is the question 
of arms. Unless Germany is self-supporting in armaments she 
cannot be an immediate asset; there is no point in diverting to 
Germany American or other arms which are urgently needed else- 
where. At present the defence plan on which the Allies are 
working is a two-year One, and it is unlikely that within two years 
German factories could be producing the bulk of the equipment 
that 1s needed for rearmament. The second objection is even more 
real : it is thata rearmed Western Germany would almost automatic- 
ally be compelled to undertake adventures in the East—first the 
incorporation of the Eastern Zone and then the revision of the 
Polish frontiers. It is possible to argue that both the creation of 
a German army and the reunion of Germany are, sooner or later, 
historically inevitable, and that it is therefore better that they should 
be sponsored now than suffered later. To reinforce this argument 
there is the apparent preference among Germans themselves for 
their national contribution to form part of a united European 
defence force on the lines advocated by Mr. Churchill, and if this 
mood offered a chance to effect the military integration of Germany 
in Europe it would be folly to turn a cold shoulder to it. But in 
Germany as elsewhere opinion about the scope of German rearma- 
ment has suddenly outrun reality. A German army cannot be 
created overnight, and the object of the force for which Dr. 
Adenauer is asking is primarily to preserve internal security. In 
Western Germany, it is true, the internal and external threats are 
essentially the same, but for good or evil the protection of Western 
Germany against the external threat from the East during the 
“ breathing-space ~ of which Mr. Churchill has spoken must remain 
a non-German responsibility. 
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A Problem Restated 


The joint statement made by the Khama kinsmen, Seretse and 
Tshekedi, could hardly have been more cautious: they “have 
reached the conclusion that a basis of co-operation between them 
and their people and the Government is not an impossible solution.” 
But even this goes most of the way towards meeting the main 
objection to Seretse’s rule as stated by Mr. Gordon-Walker in 
March: that it would endanger the unity of his tribe. That objection 
was made after a succession of tribal councils had revealed a deep 
rift between Seretse’s party and Tshekedi’s. Now that uncle and 
nephew are prepared to compose their differences the Government 
can hardly refuse to reopen discussions, especially now that Seretse 
has arrived in London, to be joined later by Tshekedi. True, 
Tshekedi sticks to his opinion about the adverse effect of his 
nephew's marriage, but the Government insisted that its decision 
was not affected by the marriage. If the Khamas can show that 
Seretse’s return as chief of the Bamangwato is no longer a threat to 
tribal unity—and it begins to look as if they can—and if this new 
rapprochement means that Seretse is learning to handle diplomatic 
matters diplomatically, then there is no objection left but that of the 
mixed marriage. So the Government faces the situation in which its 
critics sought to place it in March: will it stick to the principles that 
are accepted here, or will it try to appease the Union of South 
Africa? It is not an easy problem. The whole of white South 
African opinion will be solidly against Seretse’s recognition ; there 
will be a renewed agitation for the incorporation of the Protec- 
torates : and the Union can make our position in them untenable. 
A firm stand on principle could lead, in fact. to trouble with the 
Union. Against that it could be argued that trouble is inevitable in 
the not very far future and that it may as well come with Britain’s 
moral principle that will be understood everywhere 
else mm the world 
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Rough Justice 

Two curiosities of justice which have occurred during the last 
week deserve not to be overlooked, and it is to be presumed that 
if Parliament was sitting they would receive attention. The first is 
the release of eight German war criminals, all of whom were serving 
sentences after being convicted of such crimes as using slave labour, 
atrocities against civilians, and various other examples of the sort 
of conduct which jurists class as “ crimes against humanity.” They 
owe their happy release to a revised assessment of the amount of 
time which can be remitted for good conduct. Their conduct in all 
cases having been good, out they come. It may or may not be a 
good thing for Western Germany to have these people at large, who 
have one thing in common, that they were all active and influential 
Nazis. What is odd is that men like Weizsiicker and Falkenhausen, 
who were within their limits active anti-Nazis, should remain behind 
bars. This matter is primarily the concern of the Americans (or, 
in the case of Falkenhausen, of the Belgians) and not therefore one 
in which this country can intervene directly. But the second judicial 
curiosity is purely domestic. One soldier has been sentenced 
by court martial to three years’ imprisonment and another to nine 
months’ detention for undisclosed offences—section 41 of the Army 
Act, under which they were tried, being too generally phrased to 
give any precise indication of the charges against them. The court 
sat in camera—a precaution that ts always accepted as reasonable 
when matters affecting security form part of the evidence. But that 
anyone should be today in prison for a (publicly) unspecified crime 
is the thin end of the most dangerous of all wedges. 


Dogma and Fact 

The statement of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York on the 
impending enunciation by the Pope of the dogma of the bodily 
assumption of the Virgin Mary into Heaven was very necessary. It 
was essential to dispel immediately any suspicion that the Church of 
England could have a vestige of sympathy with what is little less than 
a proclamation of the complete divorce of the Christian religion from 
intellect and reason. For what ts to be issued in the year 1950 
is a statement of alleged fact about something that happened in the 
second or third quarter of the first century A.D. But facts must rest 
on evidence. What is the evidence here? It is completely non- 
existeni. All that is known about the Mother of our Lord—and it 
is very little—-is derived from the four Gospels and a single reference 
in Acts. There is not a shadow of a suggestion anywhere that her 
death (about the time and place of which nothing is known) was 
in any way different in nature from the death of Mary Magdalene or 
of the mother of the sons of Zebedee. Yet today, with an almost 
incredible indifference to historical evidence, belief in the bodily 
assumption of the Virgin Mary is to be prescribed as an essential 
part of the faith of all Roman Catholics. That, it may be said, after 
all, concerns only Roman Catholics themselves. It is not so. The 
common man does not draw distinctions that ought to be drawn. 
The whole Christian faith is brought into discredit if not derision by 
such action as this., Jesus said, “ Feed my sheep.” Is fabricated 
history to be their sustenance ? 


Fall of a General 

The change of Government in Greece is one of the less easily 
foreseen repercussions of the Korean war. In all the small nations 
which sit uneasily on the perimeter of Communism—Greece, Persia, 
Turkey and Burma, for example—the lessons of Korea have been 
taken very much to heart: sometimes, indeed, there has been a 
tendency to strain the analogies. At any rate General Plastiras, 
who had been Prime Minister since April, may reasonably regard 
himself as a victim of the war. In his few months of office he had 
tried to pursue a policy of what was described as “ moderation ”™: 
in other words, he had tried to pursue a more lenient policy towards 
the known and suspected Communists than had been possible while 
the civil war was still being fought, and he had done his test to 
win them back to a normal life in the community. It was too soon 
to say whether or not this policy would have succeeded : the General 
has not had a chance to go on with it. His critics have seized the 
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opportunity of the Korean crisis to justify their thesis that any 
form of leniency to the rebels encourages a fifth column and is, 
therefore, little short of treason. This is, to say the least, a pity. 
The fall of General Plastiras will almost certainly be followed by 
the rise of, among other forces, some of the less agreeable currents 
in Greek national life. The immediate agent of the General's 
downfall is M. Venizelos, the leader of the Liberal and second 
largest party in Parliament. He has now tormed a “skeleton” 
Cabinet which he modestly claims is at any rate better than no 
Cabinet at all. But the last time M. Venizelos caused the downfall 
of the Cabinet the result was a general election and, all things con- 
sidered, that might not be the least satisfactory solution of the 


present Crisis. 


The Fifth Estate 


Mr. Churchill's broadcast of August 26th, on his reasons for 
advocating the recall of Parliament before September 12th, will no 
doubt be important in its own right. But it will also be important 
on constitutional grounds. The British Broadcasting Corporation 
is slowly, and for the most part silently, acquiring a position within 
the British constitution which appears to need careful examination. 
The position in the present instance is that the Prime Minister 
announced that Parliament would reassemble on September 12th ; 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Clement Davies asked that it should re- 
assemble earlier ; the Prime Minister rejected their request ; and 
Mr. Churchill then announced that he would broadcast on the 
subject, using for this purpose one of the times allotted to party 
political broadcasts. So far everything seems to have gone smoothly. 
But there are still a number of important questions to be asked. 
Is it right that a matter of this character—a matter of first-class 
public concern involving constitutional issues—should be dealt with 
in broadcast statements by Mr. Churchill, with a possible reply 
by Mr. Morrison, with an audience of millions, but without the 
advantage of full discussion and debate before a House of Commons 
ordered and governed by a body of well-tried rules ? These broad- 
casts are no ordinary statements. They could have very far- 
reaching effects. They might even create a situation in which a 
General Election would be necessary, and it cannot be said that 
that has ever been the case with any previous contribution to the 
party political series. Again, is it right that in this case the arrange- 
ments for the alloment of time on the air should be even partly 
controlled by the B.B.C.—a body not appointed by the electorate ? 
The present arrangements for political broadcasts appear to work 
very well, but are they ideal? It is too often assumed that that 
which the B.B.C. happens to do well is being done in the best 
possible way. The whole question needs to be examined with care. 
The B.B.C. has already acquired one constitutional function through 
the Representation of the People Act—that of controiling the 
re-transmission of any election broadcasts originating outside the 
United Kingdom—anid if it is to be given any more, both Parliament 
and people should be quite clear as to what is happening. 


The North American Strikes 
Neither the President of the United States nor the Prime Minister 
of Canada has as yet used the Korean crisis to assume emergency 
powers which would enable them to take drastic measures to cope 
with the railway strikes which now threaten the industrial life of 
both countries. In point of fact both President and Prime Minister 
have more extensive powers at their command than they have yet 
made use of, and it cannot be long before they are force# to 
fall back on them. The American strike, if it is at all prolonged 
have the most serious effect on the American rearmament 
programme. The consequent lag in shipments will, of course, have 
epercussions in Europe (to say nothing of holding up reinforce- 
ents for Korea), and will hardly be a helpful example to the 
Western European Governments which are trying to step up their 
n production, and to persuade their own trade unionists of the 
overriding urgency of the situation. Unfortunately railway strikes 
America, of which this is not the first post-war example, tend to 
be long drawn-out. 
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AT STRASBOURG 


HERE'S no lobby-fodder in Strasbourg. No Whips feed 

delegates into the voting-machine. Everyone present must 

make up his own mind, as to whether he will say “ Yes,” 
“No,” or “ Abstain.” And as the vote usually follows the French 
system of a public appel nominal, some delegates have to think 
harder than they do in their national parliaments. 

But even the lucidity of M. Spaak, Europe’s best chairman, has 
been insufficient to clarify some of the votes. When M. Mollet 
presented the Report of the General Affairs Committee to the 
Assembly, several members stated that they had reservations about 
its details but wanted to vote for it as a whole. M. Mollet asked 
for unreserved support. In the bilingual confusion that followed 
his statement, several British Labour delegates who in an explication 
de vote had declared their wish to support him (with reservations), 
felt obliged to abstain ; while certain Scandinavian members who 
had announced similar misgivings, voted “Yes.” M. Mollet, 
France’s Minister of European Affairs, seemed all the more hurt by 
his Labour colleagues’ attitude, because one of their main doubts 
concerned the recommendation in the Report for the creation of 
Ministers of European Affairs. 

* * . * 

With the departure of Mr. Churchill, the Assembly lost a good 
deal of its drama. A thin * floor” and a crowded gallery has made 
the Chamber look for the last few days rather like the House of 
Commons on a Friday afternoon. But there remain a few orators 
who were able to fire the Assembly during the General Affairs 
Debate. M. Philip, the French Socialist, with his full but controlled 
voice, his shapely sentences and his amorphous proposals, was one 
of these. M. Bidault, the M.R.P. leader, restrained, ironic and 
precise, was another. By contrast, the Italians, from whom the 
Assembly expected great rhetoric were uniformly dull. Perhaps it 
is the limitation of having to speak French which makes so despair- 
ing a mumble of their speeches. 

Among the speeches of the British representatives, Mr. Mac- 
millan’s speech on the Schuman Plan has been the only one in the 
classical tradition of European oratory. In the House of Commons, 
even a Bossuet might be punctured by a ribald interruption ; Mr. 
Macmillan has frequently been frustrated in his effects by govern- 
ment supporters more concerned with matter than with style. But 
the Consultative Assembly is different from the House of Commons. 
The Commons are restless, talkative, only ready to listen to noble 
and rhetorical sentiments on exceptional occasions. The Assembly 
is more or less a captive audience, anxious to hear oratorical tours de 
force. By those standards, a Turkish delegate thought Mr, 
Macmillan superior to Mr. Churchill. 

* . * * 

For most of the week, the Assembly has been working through 
its Committees—General Affairs, Economic, Social, Cultural, Rules 
and Privileges, and Legal. The procedure is that resolutions sub- 
mitted in main debates are sent to the Committees for their 
recommendation to the General Assembly in a winding-up debate. 
Mr. Churchill’s resolution in favour of a European Army, 
designed more as a gesture to Europe than as a detailed proposal, 
was sent to the Defence Sub-Committee of the General Affairs 
Committee, where it gave rise to some bewilderment. Happily, the 
difficulties were solved by a scowl from London that resulted in tho 
withdrawal of an amplified version of the plan, drawn up by Mr, 
Sandys. 

7 * * * 

The Assembly will adjourn before its statutory life of one month 
In other words, it may be reconvened for a short session 
later in the year. The Committee of Ministers designed the Standing 
Orders so that the Assembly should meet once a year. What may 
be called the Committee of Ex-Ministers, led by M. Reynaud, has 
long been agitating, if not for a permanent session of the Assembly, 
at least for more frequent meetings. By the new decision, they 
have gained their point of having an extra session. No one is less 
pleased by the prospect than some British representatives whose 
marching-orders seem likely to be, “ Every vacation a session.” 

Maurice EDELMAN, 


ends. 
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SOCIALIST LEADERSHIP 


HIS is not the best of times for exercises in party politics. 

Whatever the full repercussions of the Korean war may 

be, it is generally recognised that the situation is already 
sufficiently serious to underline the need for national unity in 
Britain. Indeed, this feeling runs so deep that the assumption 
seems to be accepted without argument that the General Election 
which was at one time expected to take place before the end of 
1950 should now be postponed indefinitely. This may be taking 
matters too far. The international position is not yet so desperate 
as to put the question of the date of the next election beyond 
the realm of reasonable discussion and cool decision. But at 
Jeast the party struggle is not uppermost in the minds of the 
people, and that makes it surprising that the National Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party should have chosen to publish 
at this moment its statement of policy entitled Labour and the 
New Society. The timing as well as the content of party political 
Statements is in the control of their sponsors, and there have 
been several post-war reminders—the notorious brown book on 
European Unity was the most recent—that mistakes in timing 
can have very unfortunate results. Mr. Morrison does not make 
many mistakes in this field, and it can therefore be assumed that 
the glimpse of the mind of our Socialist leaders which is afforded 
by the publication of this document at this time was deliberately 
given. It is not an encouraging sight. 

There is no need to jump to the conclusion that the Labour 
Party wants to stir up a party dog-fight. In fact the opposite 
conclusion is more plausible. The Socialists can secure a number 
of party gains—of which the putting into effect of iron and steel 
nationalisation is the most important—from the prolongation of 
the life of the present Parliament. The National Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party state explicitly that Labour and 
the New Society is not an election programme. They are 
obviously anxious to make that clear. But they make it even 
clearer, without any effort at all, that they are unwilling to 
reduce or significantly to retard their programme of Government 
spending at home in order to facilitate an effective defence 
programme abroad. Such modifications of the policy of 
socialisation as are now implied—in effect they are the abandon- 
ment of the threat of nationalising sugar and cement and 
“ mutualising ” insurance—are mere indications of the victory 
of the moderate or consolidating school within the Labour Party. 
They are, in fact, political expedients. They have nothing to 
do with clearing the decks for action in the Far East. 

This statement was probably drawn up before the storm broke 
in Korea. But it is published now, when the battle is in its 
most crucial stage. This key fact reveals in the plainest light 
the grave defects of Socialist leadership at this time. The 
struggle in the Socialist mind between socialism and defence 
has not been settled. The further to the Left the light is switched 
the more clearly are revealed the doubters, the appeasers, the 
deliberate confusers of the issue, until the borderline of 
Communism is reached. In Mr. Attlee and the other official 
leaders of the Labour Party the taint of doubt is not strong, 
and their patriotism is not in question. The danger lies rather 
in a confusion of mind which goes right to the root of Socialist 
thinking and expresses itself in the present situation in a pathetic 
half-belief that “ business as usual” is just around the corner, 
whereas it should be overwhelmingly clear that it has already 
receded into the far future. Whatever happens in the immediate 
struggle in Korea, the need for a new world-wide system of 
defence against further Communist aggression will remain, and 
jt is bound to be very expensive. 


If Labour and the New Society were simply a straightforward, 
sober and objective statement of party policy it might still be 
possible to excuse its publication at this time. But that is 
probably too much to expect of any statement of policy by any 
party, and these conditions have certainly not been met in this 
instance. The type of confusion which springs from the familiar 
Socialist assumption that they know what they are doing in 
economic matters (when in fact they are fumbling with they 
know not what) runs right through the whole document. It is 
a form of arrogance which becomes acutely provocative when 
it pretends that a number of perfectly sensible ideas, to which 
any party could subscribe, are a Socialist monopoly. Such 
behaviour does not promote the cause of national unity. Nor 
does the statement of general objectives. Mr. Morrison may 
play his chosen part of the moderate man, but every item 
on the list of general powers of control—control over investment 
and foreign exchange, bulk buying by the Government, powers 
to “take over concerns which fail the nation” and so on—is 
phrased in such a way as to permit of a rapid and ruthless 
extension of Socialism. Under Mr. Morrison’s hand it may be 
a toy pistol. Under Mr. Bevan’s it would be a battery of heavy 
artillery. If the National Executive believes its own statement 
that “ No more power should ever be concentrated at the centre 
than is reasonably necessary for efficient government” then it 
ought at once to divest itself of the formidable permissive 
powers which it already has and refrain from adding to the list. 

It is very unfortunate that time should have to be spent on 
these matters during an international crisis, but it is impossible 
to let them pass. The plain fact is that the vast extension of 
State control which Socialists claim as one of their post-war 
achievements was to a great extent carried out by a Coalition 
Government in the course of fighting the war. Emergency 
powers which were intended to be temporary have been made 
permanent. The considerable limitation of personal freedom 
which was unavoidable during the war has been retained not 
because the people wanted it—it is inconceivable that the 
millions who voted Labour in 1945 were deliberately voting, 
for example, for the permanent retention of the Ministry of 
Food—but because Socialist Governments found it convenient 
to retain it. Much of our present Socialism has been acquired 
by accident, not by deliberate decision, and it is essential to 
have assurance that there will be no more such accidents. In 
particular it would be a damaging blow to internal harmony 
if the present Government in effect took advantage of an 
extension of its term of office through the Korean emergency 
to complete the nationalisation of steel. Such a trick would 
hardly be forgivable. Yet the possibility of it cannot be ruled 
out. Even if the National Executive did not have these 
circumstances in mind when it decided to retain steel nationali- 
sation the statement of policy reveals the kind of mentality 
which is liable to restrict freedom from force of habit. But such 
restrictions as the war in Korea and the subsequent defence 
policy may make necessary should be plainly marked as such 
and abandoned as soon as it is safe to do it. 

The expression of a string of doubts about the capacity of 
the Labour Government for leadership in the coming difficult 
days is an ungrateful duty. It could easily lead to the counter- 
accusation that the opponents of Socialism are taking advantage 
of the international situation to attack the Labour Party’s policy. 
But no bout of party polemics could alter the fact that it was 
the National Executive of the Labour Party which, by issuing 
its statement of policy at this time, itself sowed the seeds of 
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doubt as to the Government's capacity to deal with the emer- 
gency effectively and with an undivided mind. And the ground 
had been well prepared, by the Government themselves, in which 
those seeds could take quick root. The new defence programme 
of £3,400,000,000, involving a net increase of £700,000,000 over 
three years, a large proportion of which was to be met by further 
dollar aid, was not very impressive. The delay over sending 
land forces to Korea and announcing an increase in the period 
of compulsory military service cannot be entirely excused by 
the need for the experts to work out the details, since if they 
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were plainly and promptly ordered to work them out a public 
announcement could do no harm and might do much good. 
The Prime Minister’s refusal to recall Parliament before Septem- 
ber 12th had a damping effect on the public which he either 
deliberately sought or failed altogether to notice. Such failures 
must not continue. There is still time for the Government to 
make a determined effort to regain national confidence. Four 
weeks ago, in an admirable broadcast, the Prime Minister did 
what the nation expected of him. He must now do it again, 
without delay. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IGHT weeks after the fighting started, the commanding officers 

of the units who are to go to Korea from Hongkong received 

(on a Saturday) their orders to mobilise. Most of their troops 
first heard the news through the Press or the radio. It was not, 
| gather, intended to publicise the identity of these units, but the War 
Office told the authorities in Hongkong that they might, if they 
thought it desirable in the interests of civilian morale, announce 
particulars of the reinforcements now being sent to the Colony (the 
Ist Wiltshires from the U.K. and some Gurkhas and armoured cars 
from Malaya). Hongkong misinterpreted these instructions, and 
the Argyils and the Middlesex Regiment burst into the headlines 

* + * — 

This minor muddle doesn't seem to me to matter in the least. 
What does strike me as painfully characteristic of the standard of 
leadership which the British are getting from their present rulers 
is that it should take us two months to mobilise a diminutive 
expeditionary force of one weak brigade group. It is an open secret 
that the original intention was to raise the force in the U.K., and 
this was, in fact, being done up to a short time ago. Why was it 
suddenly decided that the force could be found from the Hongkong 
garrison? And if Hongkong can spare the troops today, why 
couldn’t it have spared them several weeks ago? The situation in 
South China has not materially altered since the Korean fighting 
started ; and a reinforcement programme is not a flickering, unpre- 
dictable thing like a radar screen, suddenly revealing completely 
unexpected possibilities. (Talking of reinforcement programmes, 
why, if there was even a chance of our having to scrape the bottom 
of the barrel in the Far East, was the 2nd Battalion of the Cold- 
stream Guards embarked at Singapore for the U.K. as recently 
as August 10th?) The whole thing makes no sense to me at all. 
Dispatches from Hongkong give heartening descriptions of the 
boot-and-saddle atmosphere in Fanling Barracks and elsewhere ; but 
in the month which has elapsed since Mr. Shinwell announced 
the Government's decision to send a force to Korea there seems to 
have been precious little boot-and-saddle atmosphere in Whitehall. 

* * * + 


Madame Sun Yat-sen’s invitation to Pandit Nehru, though it has 
been refused, is likely to strengthen a contemporary belief to which 
one sees and hears increasingly frequent references. This belief, 
which, if it ever gets a name, will probably be called “ Asianism,” is 
founded on the theory that there exists a sort of subtle, impalpable 
solidarity between the Asiatic races. Is there anything in this? My 
own impressions have always been that most of these races had 
very little understanding of, or even curiosity about each other. The 
Japanese, being sea-faring expansionists, had a sort of rough working 
knowledge of the various peoples whom they took the first oppor- 
tunity of subjugating. But all their political projects, from the 
“Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere” to the Indian National 
Army, foundered because, apart from a few sympathetic experts, 
they treated their protégés and puppets in a manner ranging from 
the tactless to the brutal. The Chinese knew next to nothing about 
India, and the Indians nothing at all about China. When the 
Japanese were at the gates of India in 1942 the authorities, fearing 
atr-raids and clutching at “Asianism” as at a straw, produced 
large posters showing Chinese peasants and soldiers valiantly defying 
* What China has done, 


a rain of high explosive. The caption read 


India can do.” Actually, the only thing China had done for some 
time was to secure the abolition of extraterritoriality, thus decisively 
undermining the position of British and other foreign interests. But 
this point was, of course, lost on the majority of the Indian popula- 
tion, in whom the posters appeared to arouse at best apathy, at worst 
a vague and transient alarm. 

* * * 2 

A neighbour of mine, who got a George Cross and a George 
Medal for taking the more abstruse types of German mine to pieces 
during the last war, complains that every time the international 
horizon darkens his friends start asking him how he is going to like 
dismantling atom bombs. They don’t seem to understand, he says, 
that as far as he is concerned there won't be any difference ; for 
him personally the consequences of failure will be exactly the same 
as they were last time, since the fate of being blown instantaneously 
to pieces is not one which can be made more unpleasant than it is 
already by the March of Progress. He also told me, what had not 
occurred to me before, that a high proportion of the men who 
volunteered for his sort of duties were influenced by the fact that 
there was virtually no risk of being wounded. 

* * * * 

The committee which has reported on the conditions of employ- 
ment of child actors seems to have done its job in a very sound and 
sensible way. The thing that interests me is the sudden rise, in 
recent years, of the standard of juvenile acting. In my early days 
as a theatre-goer I seem to remember that dramatists were careful to 
avoid writing parts of any consequence for children and, when a 
child did briefly appear upon the stage, one saw how right the 
dramatists were. When Jackie Coogan and Shirley Temple 
emerged one thought of them not as talented, well-trained actors, 
but as prodigies, almost as unique and abnormal as bearded ladies 
or horses who could do mathematics. Yet now it is quite a common 
thing for a child to have the most important part in a film, and on 
the stage—which is a sterner test of their abilities—they often 
play exacting roles very well. In The Innocents, a dramatisation of 
The Turn of the Screw now running in New York and later to 
be brought to London, two of the four characters are children who 
are at least as important to the play as the grown-ups. I suppose 
the successful exploitation of children’s natural talents is a by- 
product of the growing influence of the producer. 

* * * 7 

One swallow does not make a summer, nor fourteen Channel 
swimmers a Silly Season. The world has become such an alarming 
place (or perhaps our capacity for being alarmed has so much 
increased) that the Press no longer allows itself this interlude of 
licensed inanity. But the old tradition dies hard, the gay August 
growths of irrelevance and fatuity still flourish here and there be'ow 
the stern, embattled headlines. So, at least, I reflected when [ 
noted that the Daily Worker is quoting from Martin Chuzzlewit 
in order to prove how beastly the Americans are. 

* * * - 

I wonder what has happened to the gentleman who became 
premier of South Korea when Syngman Rhee was made president 
I know nothing of his attainments or capabilities, but his name was 
General Bum Suk Lee and in some ways it seems rather a pity 
that he has disappeared from the news. STRIX 
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War in Korea 


By PETER FLEMING 

HE cautious optimism with which, last week, I assessed 

the tactical situation in Korea, has been more than justified 

by events, and my forecast that, nevertheless, the news during 
the intervening days would be “ both confused and bad ™ has turned 
out, happily, to be nonsense. The news has been good, and hardly 
confused at all. 1 could, however, if | were a charlatan, claim to 
have been clairvoyant about Inchon, for I suggested the desirability 
of developing an amphibious threat to this port near Seoul, and the 
Spectator was hardly upon your breakfast tables when General 
MacArthur announced that a South Korean force, covered by the 
Royal Navy, had landed on an island 30 miles from Inchon. 
Two further landings on other islands closer inshore have since been 
made and a raid has been carried out in the area by Royal Marines 
from one of H.M. ships. Whether all this is a feint or not one can 
only guess. Perhaps it would be over-ingenious to connect it with the 
reported removal, last Sunday, from Taegu of all the telephone and 
teletype equipment allotted to the Press on the grounds that these 
amenities were needed elsewhere. They could only be needed else- 
where to ensure adequate coverage of a major amphibious operation, 
and the incident is therefore susceptible of two alternative interpre- 
tations on the evidence available. These are: (a) the Americans are 
about to carry out a major amphibious operation, couldn't lay their 
hands on any spare equipment for the correspondents accredited to 
the force involved and overlooked the fact that to uproot the existing 
equipment from within the bridgehead “ for use elsewhere * would 
give a wide measure of publicity to Their intentions, or (b) the 
Americans are not yet in a position to carry out a major amphibious 
operation but wish to give, as unmistakably as possible, the impres- 
sion that they are about to launch one. I bet on (b), and if I win 
must modify last week's criticisms of General MacArthur's neglect 
of strategic deception. 

The front has held throughout the week. There have been 
awkward moments in some sectors, and local penetrations have 
led to the establishment of road-blocks in the rear of American 
units. But, as has been pointed out more than once in these articles, 
a road-block is not much good unless the troops who man it have 
enough supporting weapons to out-shoot the forces brought against 
them, and the Americans now have the guns and the armour to 
eliminate these alarming but vulnerable phenomena before they can 
be built up into a serious threat. Most of the North Korean 
bridgehsads over the Naktong appear, at the time of writing, to 
have been erased or reduced to negligible dimensions ; and Taegu 
with its exceedingly important air-strip, looks reasonably 
Seuth Koreans have restored the situation at Pohang and in a 
northward advance of several miles have had their first real taste 
of victory and taken much booty. 

The sector west of Pusan, where the North Koreans are keeping 
up strong pressure on American positions covering Masan, is still 
the main potential source of danger: and if anything went wrong 
here there might be an awkward situation in the American base area. 
But I do not think it would be anything worse than an awkward 
situation. It would be premature to say that the Americans have 
wrested the initiative from the North Koreans, but it really does 
begin to look as if the latter have lost, not only momentum, but 
hitting-power. They can gain successes, but they can no longer 
exploit them with the speed and assurance which they once showed. 
They have had very heavy losses both in men and equipment and, 
though they are wonderfully tough, there can be very few com- 
manders at any level for that matter) who are not 
feeling the effects of fatigue and strain. 

It looks, in other words, as if the 8th Army, by a fine display 
of doggedness and endurance, have saved the situation by a narrow 
margin ; and by the time the British brigade group (which will, it is 
said, be brought up to strength by a battalion of Australian 
volunteers from Japan and may in time form the nucleus of an 
Imperial Division) arrives in Korea next month the United Nations 
should be in a position to pass to the counter-offensive. On the 
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mounting of this small British torce my valued colleague Strix 
makes elsewhere some comments with which I cannot but associate 
myself. I hope, incidentaily, that arrangements will be made with 
General MacArthur for a British briefing officer to be attached to 
his public relations staff, not to hog any of the limelight for the 
British contingent, but simply to be able to interpret its composition 
and conduct to curious correspondents. The organisation, the 
terminology and above all the slang of the British and American 
armies differ considerably and misunderstandings are always liable 
to arise. | remember a distinguished American officer in the last 
war illustrating this by recalling a last-minute conference at an 
Allied headquarters on the eve of an operation. “ What about 
the move of the Umpteenth Division?” asked an American 
General. “ Oh, that’s all tied up, sir,” replied a British officer rather 
languidiy. “ Then for Pete’s sake go and get it untied,” cried the 
American in some consternation. “If that Division doesn’t sort 
itself out and get cracking the operation's off.” 

considering—and considering in 
Washington rather than in Tokyo—is the American bombing policy 
on both sides of the 38th Parallel. The American heavy bomber 
force has hitherto been employed intermittently, but not at all 
ineffectually, against industrial targets in North Korea and it has 
sometimes intervened in the area of operations. These industrial 
targets give the impression of being a pis aller. The Army has 
been in difficulties, the Air Force is there to support it: therefore 
the Air Force must unleash its considerable striking power upon 
the enemy. But you could not, or you could only very seldom, 
employ Super-Fortresses against the scattered groups of infantry 
who were responsible for the Eighth Army’s predicament. So 
“ strategic ” targets in the North were attacked in the hope that 
the damage inflicted on them would eventually lead to a deteriora- 
tion of the enemy's supply position in the South. 

This, of course, must be the effect produced eventually, and 
perhaps it is being produced already. But Washington has said 
that it expects the war in Korea to be over by February and 
Pyongyang has said that 12,000 civilians have been killed: and in 
the light of these two statements, and of the improvements in the 
8th Army’s fortunes, it would appear—even if one looks at the 
question from a purely materialistic and not from an ethical point 
of view —that the American bombing policy needs to be recon- 
sidered. These “strategic” raids may not be, in intention, indis- 
criminate, but the policy which initiates them bears an unattractive 
resemblance to Japanese bombing policy in China, which was always 
ready to inflict the maximum amount of human suffering in return 
for small and hypothetical military gains 


A question which needs 


The American bomber fleet in the Far East is growing in strength, 
and its commander, General Stratemeyer (who, if I may say so 
without disrespect, is not an officer who could ever be criticised 
for being oOver-imaginative), would be less than human if he did 
not seize every opportunity of employing his force offensively ; but 
it seems possible that the law of diminishing returns has already 
begun to operate, and that the difficulties which strategic bombing 
is piling up for the future are out of proportion to the advantages 
which the United Nations Forces are deriving from it now. Wash- 
ington must make up its mind what it wants the condition of the 
Peninsula to be when the artificial and universally unpopular frontier 
on the 38th Parallel has been restored. The South will be ruined 
and devastated. Will it make things easier if all the cities of the 
North are reduced to rubble and the bitterness of the population 
correspondingly increased ? This question is not an easy one to 
answer, and the problem which it represents is a grim as well as a 
tricky one to have to solve. 


The Spectator has received indications that some readers believe 
this series of articles to have been written from the theatre of 
operations. This, I am afraid, has not been the case. They were 
all composed in the offices of the Spectator. None will appear in 
the next two issues, as the writer is going on what—with that sturdy 
insistence on the use of obsolescent military terms which is the 
hallmark of the armchair strategist—he prefers to describe as 
furlough. 
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No Cold Cure 


By DR. MARGARET JACKSON 

OME say cinnamon and some say rum, and a mariner on 
one of the Channel boats recommends a slice of onion 
clapped to the sole of each foot; but the common cold 
usually runs its course, undeterred by nostrums.” This introduction 
to the topic of cold remedies is taken from The Lancet of March 
17th, 1934, and sums up the attitude to the common cold in the 
medical press for the past half century. The statement was true 
then, and unfortunately it remains true now—though from time to 
time hope strikes another match which flames for a moment, flickers 
and goes out. Scientific prescriptions fare no better than family 
remedies. The last twenty years have seen, among the doctors, 
enthusiasts for vaccines (and a few people still seem to benefit from 
them) ; opium derivatives, notably dilaudid, though this idea gained 
no genera! acceptance ; ephedrine, which shrinks the nasal mucous 
membrane and diminishes the flow of mucus for a time; and 
patulin, derived like penicillin from a mould, which was expected 
to achieve great things but didn’t. There were good scientific 
reasons for trying each of these remedies, but the cold virus is 
not amenable to reason. The test of time, and in some cases care- 
fully controlled scientific tests as well, show that the chances of a 
quick recovery were no greater among the treated than the 
untreated. 

The latest drugs to join the failures are those in the antihistamine 
group. Their history goes back to 1910, when the substance 
histamine was first extracted from ergot. Later histamine was 
obtained from various plants, and was shown to be a normal con- 
stituent of the body tissues, especially the lungs. Research on the 
“allergy” diseases—such things as asthma, hay-fever, allergic 
rhinitis, nettlerash and others—led to the interesting discovery that 
an injection of histamine would provoke an attack of his disease 
in an allergic subject ; and the next step, of course, was to find a 
drug—an antihistamine drug which would cut the attack short. 
There were various candidates for the position: by 1932, no fewer 
than 165 substances—barbitone, the potassium salts and ascorbic 
acid among them—had been tried and rejected. The search went 
on, and in 1937 Ungar, Parrot and Bovet found that some phenolic 
ethers are potent antagonists of histamine; since then these drugs 
have been synthesised in the laboratory and have proved to give 
good results in the allergic disorders. They have been particularly 
effective in allergic rhinitis, in which the nose starts pouring out 
watery secretion almost as freely as a small-bore tap. Antihistamine 
drugs seem to turn the tap off ; and it was this property which led 
workers in the United States to suppose they might be effective in 
cutting short the common cold. 

It seems there is no one more suggestible than the man with a 
cold, trying a new remedy—unless perhaps it is the man who has 
given him the remedy to try. The early reports on the antihistamine 
treatment of colds were encouraging—so encouraging that the 
American public bought up the drugs in great quantities, quite 
disregarding the risks of side-effects. These were not negligible: 
they included giddiness and drowsiness which might turn a good 
car-drives into a danger to himself or others; and at least one 
American patient became mentally confused. More serious still, 
these drugs have caused the deaths of several children—some in 
this country—who have found the tablets, sugar-coated, about the 
house and mistaken them for sweets. There has been no such wide- 
spread enthusiasm for antihistamine drugs here as in America, 
largely because our drug manufacturers, who work in close co-opera- 
tion with the medical profession, have not attempted to press on the 
public drugs of which the values and risks were still undecided The 
whole subject has now been investigated by a team of the Medical 
Research Council, under the chairmanship of Dr. F. H. K. Green, 
who have reported on it in the British Medical Journal of August 
19th. They have demonstrated that large doses of the antihistamine 
drugs will neither prevent colds nor influence their course 

This decisive study provides a pretty example of 
ingenuity. Many factors besides the suggestibility of patients and 
doctors combine to make the investigation of colds difficult. For 
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one thing no animal susceptible to colds has been found except the 
expensive chimpanzee ; so researchers are driven back on humans. 
Then colds vary greatly in their course, not only in different people 
but in the same person at dilferent times; they may be influenced 
perhaps by the general health of the subject, his powers of resisting 
infection, and possibly also by such things as fatigue and exposure 
to cold or damp. Very likely the infection itself varies, and what 
we experience as “ colds ” are, in fact, produced by different viruses, 
or different strains of the same virus. Moreover the immunity of 
those who have just had a cold to a fresh cold infection 1s most 
uncerta'n, sometimes lasting only a day or two, and sometimes 
perhaps for months. To give all these variables a chance to cancel 
out, in the antihistamine trials, a very large number of subjects 
had to be treated ; and, in fact, doctors at 19 centres in England 
and Northern Ireiand and 1,550 volunteers from the general public, 
took part in the main investigation. The volunteers reported as 
soon as they felt they had a cold coming, gave a history of their 
symptoms to the doctor, and were given an envelope with three 
tablets, to be taken at intervals during the day; they reported on 
the two following days and received further supplies of the same 
tablets; and reported again for the last time a week after their 
first visit. Half of them received a chosen antihistamine drug and 
half dummy tablets containing a trace of quinine ; but neither they 
nor the doctor knew what they were getting. The packets of tablets 
were arranged in a random order and then numbered consecutively 
before they were even delivered to the doctor, who handed out 
No. | to the first patient, No. 2 to the second, and so on, without 
any clue as to what he was giving. The results in the treated and 
the controls were remarkably similar, the only difference being that 
_on the first day of treatment a few more improved among those 
getting the drug than among those getting the dummy tablets. But 
by the end of the second day the difference had vanished ; it was in 
any case trifling. 

To decide whether antihistamine drugs can prevent colds the 
Medical Research Council arranged a small experiment in the 


Common Cold Research Unit, at Harvard Hospital, Salisbury. This 
is the unit which continuously investigates colds in pairs otf 


volunteers ; they share a comfortable flat for ten days, live com- 
fortably at the unit’s expense, and submit to the introduction into 
their noses of material which may or may not contain cold virus. 
The only penalty for a pleasant costless holiday is the chance of 
getting a cold—and even this is offset by the thought that it proves 
one’s public spirit. In the antihistamine experiment the usual pro- 
cedure at the unit was changed a little. The volunteers were given 
doses either of the drug or of a dummy for 48 hours, and were then 
all inoculated with cold virus. The drug had no effect in preventing 
colds: they were just as common in the treated subjects as the 
controls. The Medical Research Council's findings are borne out 
by those of Dr. Gerard Lorriman and Dr. W. J. Martin, who report 
on another antihistamine drug in the same issue of the British 
Medical Journal, and an American study on students at Minnesota 
University published earlier this year. 

So that seems to be the end of the antihistamine drugs as a cold 
cure ; and the reasonable man may feel the energy spent on quashing 
it could have been better directed to learning more about colds. There 
is, of course, still plenty to learn. Dr. C. H. Andrewes, a leading 
member of the M.R.C. team, last year propounded in The Lancet 
eight questions about the common cold: is it a single disease or a 
group of diseases ; what is the causal agent ; how long can the agent 
live, either in the human body or outside it; do we always catch 

*a cold from somebody else, or are we carriers ; how is it spread ; if 
we are carriers how is it “activated” so that we develop a cold ; 
what explains the seasonal appearance of colds; and why does 
resistance vary from one person to another and from one year to 
another ? Eight posers, certainly, but he was able to give some of 
the answers. The agent is certainly a virus, and though there are 

other viruses which produce cold-like symptoms (influenza and 
measles, for instance) it seems likely that most colds are caused 
by a single virus, though this may have various strains. So far it ts 
not certain how long the cold virus lives in the body or how soon 
it dies outside it, though there is some interesting evidence from 
isolated places like Spitzbergen where people get colds only when 
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a ship calls. The answers to the remaining questions are still largely 
speculative, and until they are answered cures must be sought, as at 
present, on the hit or miss principle, and investigated in the 
massive and reliable fashion of the Medical Research Council. In 
default of a susceptible animal Dr. Andrewes would like to study a 
company of Spitzbergenites in April, when their susceptibility to 
colds is probably low and uniform. “ Experimental work on cold 
is difficult,” as he very moderately puts it. 


Christian Democracy 
in Ital y 


By E. W. ASHCROFT 


OMMUNISM in Italy is by no means finished. The Italian 
Communist Party is still the largest party in Europe and 
the most brilliantly led. But it has had a severe blow 

from the complete failure of its campaign to get the dockers to 
refuse to unload American arms-ships and the railwaymen to refuse 
to handle arms traffic. A cartoon published in Candido, a satirical 
weekly, showed two dockers in the port of Naples staggering under 
huge cases of American arms. One says to the other, “ When 
we have finished unloading these, we must go to the meeting to 
protest against the unloading of American arms.” Everywhere in 
Italy Communist sympathisers have been holding meetings and 
sighing peace pledges. The cartoon in question, however, referred 
to Neapolitan dockers, and the cynicism and easy-goingness of 
the Neapolitans are not typical of the Italian working-class as a 
whole If they were, Communism would be much less of a danger 
than it is. 

In reality, the question of unloading the American ships was 
only the culminating point of an attempt to throw Italy into con- 
fusion and to force a change of Government. Since last October 
there has been a long series of strikes and demonstrations organised 
by the party. Peasants have occupied land in Southern Italy. They 
would have done so in any case, but the Communist Party made 
these occupations as provocative as possible. Whilst “ the limited- 
duration” strikes called as protests against police action have 
passed off quietly in the large cities, there have been serious 
troubles in isolated regions such as at San Severo, near Foggia, 
where the Communists held the town against the police for the 
whole day. The Communists have tried out new tactics such as 
the sciOpero a rovescia, or the “strike in reverse.” where un- 
employed are collected together by the party and set to work on 
tasks useful to the community. Public opinion, glad to see roads 
being repaired or bridges mended, has in many cases helped the 
strikers to obtain payment from individual landlords and in some 
cases from public authorities. 

No one in his senses—which, of course, doesn’t mean every- 
body—supposed that a successful Communist-Nenni-Socialist coup 
d'état would have been possible in Italy either last year or this 
vear. But the Government might have proved too weak to with- 
stand Communist pressure and the considerable amount of neo- 
Fascist fireworks. In face of disorder and the existing economic 
situation, Christian Democracy, together with Count Sforza, 
Randolfo Pacciardi, La Malfa and its few half-hearted Socialist 
allies, might have had to share the task of governing Italy with 
the Right This is what the Communist Party wanted. The 
economic situation has, on the surface at least, grown worse since 
1948. There are two million registered unemployed, a million 
industrial workers on short time, and certainly more than a million 
and a half agricultural labourers, without land of their own, who 
do not work more than 150 days in a year. It is doubtful whether 
immigration takes care of more than half the yearly additional 
population of four hundred thousand. 

How is it that, at the end of this period of trouble, the De 
Gasperi Government appears more strongly in the saddle than 
ever before ? It would be a great error to think that the Govern- 
ment has the Right and the Monarchist Parties behind jt in its 
social difficulties. To the Communists Christian Democracy repre- 
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sents a form of clerical Fascism, supported by American money. 
The Right have a not altogether dissimilar picture of it. The 
idea of a strong Italy (strong through the arrival to power of a 
patriotic Government) allied with Spain, Germany and France, 
and able to ensure Italian neutrality as between the Russians and 
the Anglo-American bloc, is increasingly popular in Right-wing 
circles. The Right are increasingly anti-British and anti-American, 

The Liberals and Liberal Monarchists, who are the most im- 
portant of the anti-Government elements on its Right, have always 
bitterly opposed (and have with them the traditions of the Italian 
Risorgimento) the Church’s playing an important part in govern- 
ment. Modern Italy was made against its Catholic Church, not 
with its help. To the majority of the Right, and with them the 
unattached elements of the middle classes, Christian Democracy 
represents Government interference with private industry and with 
private property. Landowners, particularly in the south, hate and 
fear land-reform. Private industrialists dislike not being allowed 
to lay off men from their factories as they wish. All the unpopu- 
larity of any Government which seeks to direct private enterprise 
without complete totalitarian power attaches to the present 
Government. 

In what resides the strength of the régime ? First of all it has 
a most efficient police-force which is superbly directed by the 
Minister of the Interior, Scelba, a young Sicilian and once a 
disciple of Dom Sturzo. He has played in Italy, only with more 
éclat, the réle that Jules Moch has played in France. His police- 
force has deprived the neo-Fascists and the Right of the slightest 
pretext for saying that public order is in danger. Of course, some- 
times the Celere and the local police have made mistakes by acting 
too quickly ; but they have known on many occasions when not 
to act. Now a strong police-force is not necessarily a sign of a 
strong Government. But a weak democratic Government merely 
possesses a strong police-force, and never knows how to use it 

A more fundamental reason for the present strength of Christian 
Democracy in Italy is that it really has a mass backing, and that 
this backing has grown stronger during the period of disturbance. 
The huge Christian Democratic majority in the Chamber, an abso- 
lute majority over all the other parties, is not as important a factor 
as it might seem. In fact, this majority was not really elected on 
the Christian Democratic programme. The last elections were, in 
fact, a plebiscite for or against Communism, and the Right parties 
were divided and discredited, and the Socialists were divided, as 
they are still. At least SO per cent. of the Christian Democrat 
Deputies are reactionary, quite out of sympathy with De Gasperi 
and his programme of social reform, particularly of land-reform. 
In a parliamentary sense, however, this is unimportant, since the 
leaders of the Christian Democrat Party are socially progressive. 
No, the strength of the régime is not based on a huge parliamentary 
majority, but on the fact that a large part of the masses are aware 
that Christian Democracy is attempting to better their lot. 

Unlike British and French Socialists, who believe they can read 
and interpret the Italian situation, and in fact have a tendency 
to repeat Communist propaganda, millions of Italian working men 
can see the difference in quality and in intention between men such 
as Dosseti, Fanfanni, Count Sforza and Randolfo Pacciardi, who 
fought against Franco in Spain, on the one hand, and the typical 
reactionary southern landlord and the Victorian-minded northern 
industrialist on the other. In London or Paris people think that 
any political party which is close to the Catholic Church must be 
reactionary, and that wanting to make women wear long bathing 
dresses, or refusing to sponsor birth-control, means essentially that 
such a party must long to increase hours of work and decrease pay. 
This view is not shared by an increasing number of workers who 
have left the Communist trade unions for the Catholic unions 
organised by Signor Pastore. 

Land-reform is the burning issue in Italian domestic politics 
The Segni Law for settling landless labourers is the boldest project 
on paper that has seen the light of the Italian Chamber. It 
envisages the compulsory purchase by the State of parts of all 
estates above a certain value, parts which start at 20 per cent. and 
go up to SO per cent., for the purpose of giving land to Jandless 
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labourers. Whether the Segni Law can be applied in a large way 
and to many parts of Italy as a means of relieving the lot of 
Italian labourers may be doubtful. But in any case no good can 
come of dividing up land unless much preparatory work, draining 
and cleaning, building houses and roads and providing water is 
carried out first. In this matter the Government’s record is a good 
one. It has carried out more land-reclamation schemes in Southern 
Italy and in Sardinia in three years than were carried out between 
1922 and 1939. This work has, of course, been made possible by 
the use of E.R.P. funds, and much of it has been done with the 
aid of American experts, particularly the compulsory land-improve- 
ment schemes in Southern Italy. 

One of the most urgent problems facing the present Government 
is that of Southern Italy ; what to do with the economically decay- 
ing, over-populated region south of Naples, the home of a peasant 
civilisation never reconciled with the modern State. The Socialist 
solution of State expenditure and agricultural collectives pre- 
supposes that the moral decay and hopelessness of the population 
are factors which can be ignored. The Right favour large loans to 
southern landowners to permit them to develop their estates and 
provide employment. The Government sees a long-term solution 
in regional autonomy for the south, believing that the fundamental 
step towards bettering conditions must be to abolish the idea that 
every form of government is hostile to the population. Regional 
autonomy in Sicily has been a success, and the demand for 
separatism is heard no more. The problem is more difficult in 
Calabria and Lucania. There are intense local jealousies. There 
is no middle class competent to form a nucleus of local administra- 
tions. Has the Government sufficient energy—which means 
sufficient power—to energise iis supporters to carry out its solution 
of this problem in its own way ? The answer to this question will 
show whether there is anything in Christian Democracy. It is not 
a facade for Italian reaction. But has it the vigour, with its 
Republican and Socialist allies, to renew Italy ? 


The Nairobi Strike 


By F. ASHTON-GWATKIN Timau, Kenya 
N May 15th, 1950, a Sikh agitator named Makhan Singh, 
known to be a Communist, and a Kikuyu named Fred 
Kubai were arrested by the Nairobi Police, and were 
charged with being respectively general secretary and president of 
an unrecognised and therefore illegal labour organisation known 
as the East African Trades Union Congress. Makhan Singn and 
his “ Congress ” had already been implicated in a strike at Mombasa 
about a year ago ; and it was known that they were now organising 
a general strike at Nairobi for political objectives, i.e., to advertise 
their activities and demonstrate their power. It was assumed by 
the Government authorities that the arrest of the two principal 
agitators would bring matters to a head ; and so it did. The strike 
started on May 17th. It was essentially political, and aimed 
primarily at obtaining the release of the two men ; but as a bait for 
support and as an excuse for action the strikers also demanded a 
minimum wage for all workers. The strike was illegal from the 
start, for no trade dispute had been declared and no arbitration 
sought. It was kept going by intimidation, and by threats against 
families and relatives. The forcible shaving of heads and cutting 
of ear-lobes were the methods of direct action pursued by gangs of 
toughs in the capital. Appeals and threats were addressed primarily 
to the employees of the Nairobi City Council, i.e., municipal and 
transport and public utility workers, and to domestic and hotel 
servants. It is estimated that some 6,000 strikers were out at first. 
But the authorities were ready, and there were many arrests, mostly 
for intimidation. By May 25th the strike had petered out, with a 
minimum of dislocation except for the 2,000 Kikuyu who lost their 
jobs because they had joined the strikers; and yet—as the East 
African Standard was able to point out (May 24th, 1950)—it was 
“ most reassuring ” to observe “ the remarkably large and hard core 
of self-respecting Africans who have remained loyally in 
employment.” 
The strike had failed ; but it has left an aftermath of misgiving, 
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deepened by the evidence of Indian and African co-operation for 
the discomfiture of the European ; and these events have increased 
the settlers’ concern for the future of their life in Kenya. They 
feel that the balance which used to exist between themselves and 
the African tribes has been upset, and that the days of the old, 
paternal, friendly relations may be drawing to a close. “ Education” 
is having the usual bad results on African character, as well as 
many good ones. There is a good deal of anti-European agitation 
going on, of which Dini Ya Msambwa (which I examined in an 
article in the Spectator of August 11th) has been the most dramatic 
expression. Besides Dini Ya Msambwa—and perhaps connected 
with it—there has been plenty of evidence in recent months of the 
existence of secret societies among the African natives, with initiation 
rites and a good deal of hocus-pocus, all having the same ultimate 
objective, viz., the expulsion of the white man from East Africa. 

A less melodramatic but perhaps more serious movement has 
found a leader in Jomo Kenyatta, an adroit politician, who runs a 
school for Africans at Githunguri in the Kikuyu Reserve near 
Nairobi. He avoids a head-on collision with the authorities ; and 
the body with which he was originally identified, the Kikuyu Central 
Association, has now been declared illegal. Its seditious activities 
have been driven underground among the secret societies which 
I have mentioned. Its place as champion of African progress in its 
less objectionable forms has been taken by the Kenya African 
Union, which represents Kenyatta’s influence and the ideas taught 
in his school at Githunguri. Kenyatta’s aim is Africa for the 
Africans; he is a considerable personality; he has studied in 
London and Moscow. The Kikuyu newspaper, Merenyere, which 
may be regarded as the organ of this movement, is never remiss in 
publishing anything, whether true or false, that may spread discon- 
tent ; for instance, on the occasion of the Duke of Gloucester’s recent 
visit, the rumour that the grant of “city” status to Nairobi meant 
that there would be an extension of the city boundaries over the 
neighbouring native reserve, whereby the Kikuyu would be deprived 
of their land. As for the legal trades unions, which British 
enthusiasts have been anxious to promote among the Africans, their 
day is not yet. Trades unions, as we know them in Britain, are 
part of an advanced industrial system and a mature political con- 
sciousness. In more primitive societies, they are apt to be political 
pressure groups or “ rackets” working by intimidation for the profit 
of the gang. In Kenya, they have not even advanced so far as 
that ; and they played no part in the Nairobi strike. Officials of 
the Kenya Railway Workshops, which is the largest industrial plant 
in Nairobi, told me that in their establishment the union is quite 
useless and out of touch with the workers ; and that for negotiating 
on labour conditions they have reverted to their works committees, 
which provide a more practical machinery. 

Among the settlers there is a growing sense of insecurity and 
misgiving. The settlers’ record of humanity in their dealings with 
their African employees stands very high indeed. The social and 
cultural gulf has been so deep that friendly personal relations have 
been the rule rather than the exception. But now this clamour 
about “ Africa-for-the-Africans,” this froth of ill-digested education, 
this turmoil of after-war, this drift of detached tribesmen towards 
the indiscipline of town-life, all these things have unsettled the old 
equilibrium. 

Of the Kenya Africans, Sir Philip Mitchell, the present Governor 
of Kenya, has written: 

“ The peoples of East and Central Africa were found iu the 
1890s to be in an extraordinary condition of backwardness and 
ignorance. . . . They had no wheeled transport and (apart 
from the camels and donkeys of the pastoral nomads) no animal 
transport either ; they had no roads or towns ; no tools except 
small hand hoes, axes, wooden digging sticks and the like; no 
manufactures and no industrial products except the simplest 
domestic handiwork ; no commerce as we understand it and 
no currency, although in some places barter of produce was 
facilitated by the use of small shells ; they had never heard of 
working for wages. They went stark naked or clad in the bark 
of trees or the skins of animals, and they had no means of 
writing, even by hieroglyphics, nor of numbering except by 
their fingers or making notches on a stick or knots in a piece 


of grass or fibre ; they had no weights or measures of general 
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use. Perhaps most astonishing of all to the modern European 

mind they had no calendar nor notation of time, and reckoned 

by the moons and seasons and the rising and setting of the 

sun. ... They were pagan spirit or zncestor propitiators, in 

the grip of magic and witchcraft, their minds cribbed and 

confined by superstition. ... They have shown that whatever 

the cause of their extraordinary condition—a condition but little 

changed in essentials for hundreds of thousands even today— 

it was not lack of natural ability. But be all this as it may, 

they are a people who, however much natural ability and how- 

ever many admirable attributes they possess, are without a 

history, culture or religion of their own, and in that they are, 

as far as | know, unique in the modern world. ... They are 

a people who in 1890 were in a more primitive condition than 

anything of which there is any record in pre-Roman Britain.”* 

It is fantastic to think of handing over the controls of a modern 

state to so primitive a people ; or to talk with them in such terms 

as “democracy,” “ manhood suffrage,” “ popular representation,” 

“Cabinet government,” “corporate bargaining,” “dictatorship of 

the proletariat,” etc. It is fantastic that the body of British settlers, 

whose activities have built up this modern state of Kenya around 

the Kenya-Uganda Railway, should have any misgiving whatever 

lest craven ignorance in Britain might be about to hand over their 

life and polity to the tender mercies of stone-age savagery; nor 
do I myself believe that they have any ground for their fears. 


Barcelona 


By GABRIELE ULLSTEIN 

ROPELLED by assiduous kicks and shoves, our luggage 

screeched across the tiled: bedroom floor The tiny creature 

whose crumpled cotton shorts barely protruded beneath a 
man-sized bell-hop’s tunic accepted his tip with urbane charm. 
Then he disappeared, banging the door so energetically that the 
metal-tagged key clattered to the floor. We shouted t6 each other 
(for the closed windows and shutters barely took the edge off the 
traffic din) that surely Barcelona was the noisiest city we had 
ever been in. 

Our hotel was on the Ramblas, the chain of wide streets that 
links an elegant quarter of spacious avenues, international travel 
agencies (which the Spaniards cannot use because there is no foreign 
currency allowance), and fashionable hotels, with the businesslike 
Plaza de la Paz where Columbus from his column looks out over 
miles of docks and shipyards. Down the centre of the Ramblas 
runs an avenue of fine dusty plane trees with park seats and iron 
chairs where people gossip and argue and read the papers and eat 
huge home-made omelet sandwiches and buy lottery tickets from 
a steady stream of hawkers and listen to the loudspeakers. For 
the plane trees are wired for sound, and from our window we can 
hear an evenly matched contest between the Harry Lime theme and 
a wailing flamenco number about love and death. And we can see 
three flower stalls, and a man selling long-eared puppies, and two 
kiosks full of paper-backed thrillers and brand-new Spanish editions 
of Emile Ludwig's Marie Antoinette and Dostoyevsky’s Idiot, and 
Spanish fashion magazines with chic glossy covers but coarse yellow 
paper and antiquated layouts inside, and three women offering black 
market bread from their aprons, and two blind boys and a man 
with no legs and a woman with an idiot child, all begging, and five 
bootblacks and six ravishingly pretty girls from a convent school 
going home for lunch with their arms linked (they sit still for eight 
hours a day doing scripture and sewing, and in the ten minutes 
morning break they are not allowed to run or giggle or link arms) 
and there is a man with a donkey carrying a load of hand-made pots 
in a bale of straw, and two men touting watches, and a double 
procession of boys and girls with water pots to a public fountain 
in a side street round the corner, and two men touting watches, and 
a smart woman with a beautiful tan on her bare midriff (for in 
Barcelona they have a lenient bishop and do not have to worry 
about e/ desnudismo as much as they do in the rest of Spain, though 
even here the “ blasphemy and the filthy word” are forbidden on 
public vehicles. 

* The Agrarian Problem in Kenya. By Sit Philip Mitchell. Govern- 
ment Press, Nairobi. 1947 
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It is two o'clock now, but the Ramblas would look much the 
same at eight or eleven or five or midnight. They are always ful} 
of people, some strolling, some hurrying purposefully along, and 
many apparently always moving house, for on their heads they 
carry the most unlikely objects ; cheval glasses, bits of machinery, 
sets of ovenware, sections of stained-glass. We came home at four 
one morning and found the cafés on both sides of the Ramblas 
still full of people drinking coffee and beer and iced bean juice 
(they scarcely ever drink wine or spirits), still arguing, still reading 
the papers (morning or evening ?), and still listening to the loud. 
speakers, one of which had now switched on to “ Lili Marlene,” 
while the other was relaying the Spanish football victory over the 
British at Rio (next to bull fighting which, as everybody agrees, is 
going through a period of decadence, el futbol is the favourite 
national sport). 

On the right of the Ramblas as you go down to the sea lies the 
notorious Barrio Chino, a red light district that need fear no com- 
parison, even from Marseilles. On the left is the old town where 
in the peaceful golden Plaza Real we saw couples of ragged little 
girls dance solemnly under the central palm trees to the tune of 
three rival barrel-organs. The harsher noises of the Ramblas 
were excluded by an enclosed square of noble houses with balus- 
traded roofs and arcaded ground floors. A little farther on a 
narrow street echoes with frenzied rhythmical clappings and stamp- 
ings. Two rival gipsy establishments across the street from each 
other are bidding for customers. Now and then a fat handsome 
gipsy girl runs out and parades her polka-dotted muslin flounces 
past the clients of a famous restaurant, where chickens turn on a 
spit in the street. 

Going north again one comes to the Barrio Gotico, a whole town 
of mediaeval, renaissance, and baroque buildings. In the Palacio 
de la Generalidad, the typists of the Disputacion Provincial look 
out on an upper courtyard shaded by orange trees, guarded by 
gargoyles, and inhabited by goldfish in tanks of blue and yellow 
tiles. A balustraded staircase descends into a fifteenth-century 
patio and the great carved gate brings you out behind the huge, 
sombre gothic cathedral, dark, elaborate, and awe-inspiring as only 
a Spanish church can be. But in the sunny fourteenth-century 
cloisters the sacred geese quack unabashed, businessmen read 
financial reports, guides and curio sellers pester foreign visitors, and 
art students chatter as they dab at copies of the paintings that are 
presumably hidden in the murky side chapels. 

Between the Barrio Gotico and the docks lie the slums, evil smelling 
alleys overhung by tall tenements so decayed and sloping that the 
sky between them is only a narrow ribbon. A stench of rank oil 
emerges from cave-like openings and the walls are stained with 
slimy exudations whose origin one dare not guess. Half-human 
crones in black tatters and green-faced children with big sores on 
their half-naked bodies crouch against the walls, staring impassively. 
It is a shock to emerge suddenly into the glaring sunlight of the 
Paseo de Colon where all the shops are ship’s chandlers and the 
offices of nautical engineers look out over steamer funnels to the 
brilliant Mediterranean. 

There seem to be no moderate opinions about Barcelona. Either 
you love its vitality, its “ loucheness,” its quick, urban intelligence, 
its exuberance, and, of course, the beauty of its ancient buildings ; 
or else, battered into antagonism by the noise, the speed, the gusto, 
the ruthlessness, you hate its vulgarity and mercenary temper, and 
sneer at its bad taste. No one sneers harder than the Madrilefios 
in their elegant moribund capital: and they have just extended their 
telephone exchange to include all the surrounding sunbaked villages 
because they cannot bear to compare the size of the Barcelona tele- 
phone directory with their own. Barcelona is a feared and hated 
rival. For though the goverament is at Madrid, Barcelona is the 
larger and more prosperous city ; the capital of Spanish industry 
and commerce ; the centre of Catalan independence ; the only city 
with a reasonably large, reasonably well-off, reasonably educated 
middle-class ; and, because of the traditionally cosmopolitan and 
independent outlook of the Catalans—-which makes them (in their 
present mood) genially contemptuous af Franco's régime—it is the 
country’s only window on the world. 
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) MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE been reading this week, and for the third or fourth 

time, Lord Grey of Fallodon’s Twenty-Five Years. 1 find this 

noble book both a sedative and a tonic. A sedative, since, 
unlike most autobiographies, it was not composed for self- 
justification or self-display. It is a soothing experience, amid the 
fever-thoughts that gibber at us during this long twilight, to listen 
to the quiet tones of a great man communing with his own memory 
and conscience A tonic, since the book communicates the convic- 
tion that there exist certain absolutes of right and wrong ; that the 
battle between light and darkess admits of no cowardice or escape. 
To the very depths of his soul Grey was a man of peace ; for him 
war was the most squalid of all human calamities, offering no glory, 
honour, excitement or reward. Yet upon him fell the necessity, in 
those distracted summer days of 1914, of leading his country into what 
he well knew would mean the destruction of many of the acquired 
values and standards of civilised life. My father would often tell 
me of that evening of August 3rd, 1914, when Grey returned to his 
room at the Foreign Office after delivering his tremendous speech 
in the House of Commons. Darkness was already settling slowly 
over the trees in the park and the faint mist rising from the lake. 
Solitary and austere, Grey was standing by the high window looking 
out on the dusk ; there was no sign of the intoxication that enlivens 
even the sternest man after a parliamentary triumph; he seemed 
broken, shattered, crushed. My father congratulated Grey upon 
the effect he had produced upon the House of Commons. Wearily 
and in silence Grey left the window and walked to the centre of 
the room. For a moment he leant as if in physical pain upon the 
standing-desk under the great wall-maps. He raised his hands above 
his head and brought his fists down with a crash upon the desk. 
“| hate war,” he groaned, “ I hate war.” 


* * * * 


Grey was often regarded by his contemporaries, and is some- 
times condemned by history, as a man too simple and innocent to 
cope with the subtleties of international affairs. Such a criticism 
is based upon a misunderstanding, both of his rigorous intelligence 
and of the true functions of diplomacy. When I was a young man 
and had just passed my examination for the Diplomatic Service, 
I happened to meet the Foreign Secretary in the house of one of 
his colleagues. I regarded him with awe. My hostess, to my acute 
embarrassment, thrust me forward into the immediate presence of 
that formidable figure. “ Now Sir Edward,” she chirped foolishly, 
“here is a future ambassador. Give him a maxim which will guide 
him in his career.” Grey turned upon me the level beam of his 
falcon eyes: —Cesare armato con gli occhi grifagni. He was not a 
man of rapid responsive epigram: he paused to think. He did not 
say, as he might have said, “Jeune homme, surtout pas de zéle.” 
He said, “ Remember that gullibility is always better than suspicion.” 
It took me many years before I appreciated the deep philosophy of 
that remark. I find it again embedded, in somewhat different form, 
in the pages of Twenty-Five Years. “In Foreign Affairs generally,” 
he writes, “more mischief and loss has been incurred owing to 
incredulity than credulity.” I do not regard that as a simple or 
innocent apophthegm: I regard it as intricate, penetrating and wise. 
Since if, as I believe, diplomacy is the art of creating and expanding 
confidence, then suspiciousness and the habit of attributing false 
motives are enemies to be destroyed. The classic examples of 
diplomatic error—the mistakes for instance of Biilow, Holstein, 
Tirpitz, William II, Ribbentrop and Stalin—can be attributed, less 
to stupidity or malice, than to a fatal propensity to suppose that 
perfectly sincere people are seeking to deceive. 


* * * * 


It was not that Grey was simple-minded ; it was rather that he 
believed that the fundamental principles governing human affairs 
are extremely simple principles. He heid the theory that the clash 


of national interests, the intricacies of manoeuvre and intrigue, were 
incidental obstructions ; and that international concord could best 
be achieved by assuming the existence of common instincts for 
right and harmony. It may well be that these ethical assumptions 
led him to underestimate the part played in politics by ambition, 
vanity and hatred ; it may be that in taking for granted a common 
level of international good conduct he ignored the passions and the 
turpitudes of lesser men; yet the austerity of his outlook rendered 
him a most potent personage in world affairs; and in history 
unassailable. Lady Violet Bonham-Carter once told me a story 
illustrative of Grey’s habit of reducing political and psychological 
problems to their simplest essence. She had asked him on one 
occasion whether, in his function as Foreign Secretary, he ever found 
it difficult to reconcile public with private morality. Here again he 
paused for a few moments before replying, fixing her with his steady 
gaze. “Well,” he said eventually, “I think it really comes to 
this. I have found that to do the right thing is generally the right 
thing todo.” Is this also an over-simplification of a problem? I do 
not think so. Again and again, as for instance during the bewildered 
days of the Munich crisis, I have found myself repeating those words 
as an incantation. For me they possess a magical property. 


* * * * 


The passages in Twenty-Five Years dealing with the Conference 
of Ambassadors at the time of the Balkan wars of 1912-1913 throw 
much light upon Grey’s conception of diplomatic method. 
Repeatedly he insists upon the fact that, whereas policy should 
never be secret, negotiation must always be confidential. He scorns 
the conception of international intercourse as war by another name, 
marked by resounding triumphs or defeats. He had grave doubts 
regarding the success of “ open diplomacy,” a method even at that 
distant date advocated by some enthusiasts. “An atmosphere of 
reticence,” he writes, “ even to the point of dullness, is favourable, 
provided there be at work good faith and a living desire to keep 
the peace. Sensation and éclat produce the atmosphere that is 
favourable to storms. To avoid creating that atmosphere will be 
the great difficulty of ‘open’ diplomacy, if by that phrase is meant 
daily publicity.” He knew that by his handling of the Ambassadors 
Conference at the time of the Near Eastern crisis he had preserved 
the peace of the world. He recognised that the Ambassadors who 
were his colleagues at that Conference—Cambon, Mensdortf, 
Metternich, Benckendorff and Imperiali—felt themselves to be 
representative, not merely of their own national interests, but of 
the Concert of Europe. “Everything,” he writes, “that passed 
through their hands was dealt with on a high and sagacious plane.” 
They were not there, he records, to score points against each other ; 
they were there to preserve the peace of Europe. Until his dying 
day Grey regretted that he was not able to summon a similar 
Conference at the end of July, 1914. Had Germany not refused 
that Conference it might again have been possible to establish the 
Concert of Europe and to maintain “ the ideals of right and wrong, 
and good faith in treaties, and other things that make for humanity 
and civilisation.” 

* * * * 

It is strange and sad to compare these simple principles with the 
noise at Lake Success. Public exchanges of insult are not a means 
of conciliation ; nor can even the most imperturbable negotiator 
retain his sanity when faced with the microphone and the glare 
of television lights. The iron nerves of Sir Gladwyn Jebb enable 
him to confront these batteries with dignity and to assume the aes 
triplex of Etonian scorn. Mr. Malik for his part is intent only oa 
turning the proceedings of the Council into a harlequinade. Will it 
be possible ever to recover the “ high and sagacious plane” of the 
old diplomacy ? Not, I think, so long as negotiators address 
themselves, not to each other, but to mobs outside 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 
“They Got What They Wanted.” — By Louis d’Alton, 


How much would we not, all of us, give to be able to foresee 
the future ! And how particularly interesting and advantageous it 
would be if we could not merely discern the broad panorama of 
coming events but could foretell with accuracy how each fresh 
development was going to pan out from the moment it first loomed, 
hull down, on our horizon! And what a frightful bore it is when 
we are granted these facilities in the theatre ! 

That is the main trouble with They Got What They Wanted. 
We don’t mind knowing, as we intuitively do, from the moment 
when the. curtain rises, that by the time it finally falls the feckless 
Irish family will have got at least as much as they deserved out 
of the vast legacy to which they are precariously putative heirs ; it 
is our unfailing prescience on a tactical level that comes, after a 
very short time, to irk us. The dilemmas and deflations, the ruses 
and the rhodomontade—once they have started, we know how they 
will go on, for upon the stage the behaviour of the Irish, unless 
handled with a certain genius, is governed—like a crossword puzzle 
—by an element of predetermination. As with a cuckoo-clock. we 
admire the complicated mechanism, the ingenious and original 
result ; but there is, after a time, a limit to the impatience with which 
we wait to hear it strike again. 

Perhaps, if Mr. Arthur Sinclair and Miss Sara Allgood had played 
the parts here taken by Mr. Mark Daly and Miss Christine Hayden, 
one would have felt differently about the play; but the cast as a 
whole act with spirit rather than with inspiration, and although 
Messrs. Liam Redmond and Joe Linnane contribute amusing 
sketches, the general level of the playing is not high enough to 
redeem the entertainment from a cheerful mediocrity. 

PETER FLEMING. 


(Phoenix). 





CINEMA 
“The Miniver Story.” (Empire.) “Shadow of the Eagle.” 
(London Pavilion.) “ Caged.” (Warner.) 





Our old friend Mrs. Miniver, now battling with post-war problems 
and burdened with angina. is making her final bow to us from the 
Empire screen. Miss Greer Garson, whether bidding farewell to 
a wartime flame, Mr. John Hodiak, tidying up the love life of her 
daughter, Miss Cathy O'Donnell, or concealing her impending 
demise from her husband, Mr. Walter Pidgeon, gives a warm and 
human performance within, as it were, “ the scope of the scheme.” 
Unfortunately, the character of Mrs. Miniver is one which, up to 
now, has been the prerogative of angels. She is so brave, wise, 
loving, true, humorous, kind, understanding and well-dressed that, 
in spite of Miss Garson’s clever handling, she is nearly incredible. 
She never lets up or down for a second, and carries the torch of 
courageous womanhood so high it sets fire to reason. 


This is a long, sentimental, nigh whimsical film, and will be 
wept over by every woman who feels in a self-sacrificial mood. 
The acting is good. Even Mr. Leo Genn, as a vitriolic general, 
manages to get away with a rendering of Grieg’s piano concerto, 
playing with all the brilliance of a Myra Hess, and not, as any decent 
general should, with one finger. The Miniver Stary, unlike its 
predecessor, is not exaggeratedly false to English womanhood, but 
it is sufficiently overdrawn and sufficiently saccharine to make one 
glad the lady has found her final resting place. 


« . * > 


Directed by Mr. Sydney Salkow and produced by Mr. Anthony 
Havelock-Allen, Shadow of the Eagle has a certain splendour about 
it which makes up for its certain tediousness. A romantic story 
embracing Catherine of Russia, Elizabeth Tarakanova, pretender 
to the throne, and Count Orloff, takes us to the glories of Venice 
as well as to the Crimea and St. Petersburg, and if neither Mr. 
Richard Greene, Miss Valentina Cortesa nor Miss Binnie Barnes 
distil the aroma of old Russia, the photography and direction are 
magnificently compelling. Flowing cloaks and horses on the sky- 
line, running fights and cloud effects, shadows on walls and vast 
ornate interiors are trapped by the camera to form an exciting and 
slightly menacing background to a tame play. The eyes, if not the 
ears, are completely satisfied, and there are moments which would, 


if one cared about the hero and heroine, be exciting. As it is, they 
can be commended for being technically brilliant. 
* 7 * s 


Following our visit to an American madhouse Hollywood, still 
aflame with missionary zeal, takes us into a women’s prison. Caged, 
like The Snake Pit, is a very fine production, and can be guaranteed 
to make one feel as low as a drain. The protagonist is Miss Eleanor 
Parker, and she gives a most vivid and painful performance as 
a young girl, a first offender, who, from her initial shame and 
terror, grows, under the cultivating hands of a sadistic matron, a 
misguided board of governors and the old lags with whom she lives, 
into a hard-boiled, bitter, brassy woman. Refused probation 
because she has no home to go to, her baby taken from her because 
she cannot find someone outside to care for it, bullied and corrupted, 
she symbolises all that is bad in the prison system. It is stressed 
that English prisons are not at all like this one (presumably lest 
we should get alarmed and refuse to send our daughters there), but 
one cannot help wondering. Between swimming-pools and poetry 
readings and solitary confinement in a wet cell there must be a 
middle way, and one hopes, being shamefully ignorant, that it is 
ours Mr. John Cromwell has directed the film with distressing 
skill, and if one never weeps one would like, on the whole, to die. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


AMY SHUARD, who sang Rezia’s great aria from Weber's Oberon 
at the Prom. on August 16th, has a very fine voice. (1 owe her an 
apology, by the way, for referring to her in the Spectator of July 21st 
as a pianist.) Over its whole wide range the voice is firm and 
vigorous and has a dramatic ring which is rare in English voices, 
As a member of the Sadler’s Wells Company Miss Shuard will be 
very much in demand and it is to be hoped that as a young artiste 
who promises so well both vocally and dramatically, she will not 
be pushed forward too quickly but allowed to grow into the larger 
roles. “ Ocean, thou mighty monster ” is too big for her at present, 
well though she sang it: and this too speedy graduation, fatal to 
first-class performances in any department, is especially dangerous 
for singers whose instrument is the most sensitive and most easy to 
damage irreparably. There have been all too many cases of good 
young voices possessed by singers who were potentially fine artistes 
but have been over-exploited, and have ended in their middle 
thirties as efficient hacks. 

The Alexandrine Greek pianist Themeli, who played the 
Schumann concerto on August 17th, is totally blind. The purely 
technical disabilities he most successfully surmounted—there were 
few wrong notes and piano and orchestra were well together. though 
this must surely have entailed some concession of sovereign rights 
on the part of the conductor, Sir Malcolm Sargent. But is it possible 
for a blind musician to have a really live sense of rhythm? 
Obviously the regular mechanical beat of the metronome is as clear 
to him as to any other man, but the minute variations, ebb and flow, 
which distinguish a truly live and poetic from a dead mechanical 
rhythm are surely modelled on visible natural phenomena—a tree 
in the wind, the gait of animals (or even human beings), the move- 
ment of water. The absence of this natural rhythm and the faint 
air of guardedness, even in solo passages, destroyed the lyrical, 
confidential character of the work. It was a most remarkable per- 
formance for an artist with so grave a handicap and it obviously 
appealed to the sporting instincts of the audience ; but it is the duty 
of the critic to attempt a greater objectivity, to be no more influenced 
by an artist's blindness than by his being the critic’s brother-in-law. 
Those who would be most incensed by his applying a different 
standard of performance to his relations are often those who would 
plead the “sporting” element in performances by child prodigies 
and their like as sufficient reason for a relaxation of standards. 


Colin Horsley’s playing of Rachmaninov's Variations on a Theme 
of Paganini on August 22nd was masterly. He has a very fine 
technique, in which brilliance is but a single component part, to be 
used when occasion demands and not paraded unnecessarily ; and 
his sense of style and character are admirable. His playing is 
lacking in size at present—the big melody of the eighteenth varia- 
tion was hardly big or warm enough and the finale was on the 
small side—but his performance, at the same concert, of Ireland's 
concerto showed the delicacy of his lyrical feeling and the incisive- 
ness of his musical intelligence. MARTIN COOPER. 
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EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 


THEATRE 


The Qucen’s Comedy. By James Bridie, | (Glasgow Citizens Theatre 


Company). 

“Wuat,” asked an earnest South Briton as we were emerging from 
the new Bridie, “ is the message of this play?” It was odd to hear 
this critical question from English lips and in the midst of a Scottish 
audience which had been so obviously revelling in this flow of soul 
rather than feast of reason. But the remark, I think, discovered 
the essential difference in the way this play has been received by 
two different kinds of mind. “ We are arguing in circles,” says 
one of the characters in The Queen's Comedy. “ It’s the only way 
to argue,” is the reply she receives from her lover. Well, some of 
us agree with that, others do not. To us in Ireland and Scotland 
an argument that reaches a conclusion has failed. Others of you 
prefer an end to all things—even argument. 

The Queen's Comedy is a witty tragedy upon war, the atom bomb, 
upon the agony of helpless but seldom hopeless humanity at odds 
with itself, but pathetically not always at odds with the gods, and 
upon the gods themselves, heartless, eternal and superb, looking 
down upon the distresses and the dreams of mortals with an idle near- 
indifference. It concerns the Trojan war ; and the scenes are placed 
“in Heaven, on the Earth and under the Sea.” The plot is about 
the change of fortunes that occurred in the Trojan war as a result of 
Heavenly intrigue. We are shown the bickering machinating gods, 
the helplessly struggling human beings who are their playthings, and 
in the end hear Jupiter’s benignly mannered but profoundly heartless 
account of how, through a childish whim of his, the whole cosmic 
mess came about. We emerge into the floodlit Edinburgh night 
and, observing the posters about the Korean war, seek what comfort 
we can from his assurance that there is an infinity of time to make 
things a little less intolerable, a little less ineluctably unreasonable. 
He may have another shot at making the world again. 

Though the gods speak in the manner of modern ladies and 
gentlemen, they are presented in the formal classical style. The 
Greek forces, however, are a unit of the British Army ; the officers 
are all of the officer class, and the soldiery come from the poorer 
quarters of Glasgow. The author intends thus forcibly to remind 
us that the problems of the Greeks and the Trojans and the gods 
are as old as humanity, and will last as long as humanity lasts. 

The strength of the play lies not so much in its argument (which, 
despite its occasional brilliance, suffers from occasional /ongeurs), 
but in the wealth of its words, the intoxication of its eloquence. 
It is one of Bridie’s greatest gifts to have preserved a schoolboy’s 
gusto in words, and to have enriched that gusto with the luxuriance 
of his maturity. This play shows that gift at its most abundant. 
Whether or not we rate the argument as highly, The Queen's 
Comedy, in its glorious profusion of reasonable and exciting words, 
is Bridie’s Man and Superman. 

The weakness of the play lies in the moving speech of the 
dénoument, finely delivered by Mr. Walter Fitzgerald. In this 
speech Bridie calmly changes Mr. Fitzgerald’s réle from that of the 
wholly credible mythological Jupiter to that of a fortunately incre- 
dible Calvinist Almighty of Mr. Bridie’s imagination. There are 
not many good things about 1950, but one of them is that there 
are very few Christians left believing in this kind of God. Apart 
from a very few members of obscure sects, all Christians now, and 
for the most part of the duration of their faith, have ascribed to 
their God along with infinite justice, infinite compassion and pity. 
It really will not do to pretend that you can put forward God as 
Jupiter just a little older. But this is really only one of those 
naughtinesses which, though they may infuriate the non-Bridicites, 
are taken by those of us who admire him with a laugh if they do 
not touch upon one of our foibles or with an impatient shrug if 
they do. God happens to be one of my foibles. 

Amongst the actors, Mr. Fitzgerald's noble voice has already 
been mentioned. Miss Sonia Dresdel, with her partly repellent, 
partly attractive, partly feline and partly disjointed grace, presented 
an unusual Juno. Messrs. Eric Woodburn and Roddy MacMillan 
as the two Glasgow soldiers at the walls of Troy add to their 
natural and remarkable type-acting gift the touch of a true and 
studied art. Miss Dorothy Primrose, the hospital nurse, moved me 
deeply. The god Vulcan put on a lifelike and brilliant imitation 
of Mr. Duncan Macrae. Mr. Laurence Hardy, as always, orna- 
mented everything he touched. 


The prime merit of Mr. Tyrone Guthrie’s production was the 
excellence of the rhythm and pattern he provided for eye and ear. 


Moray McLaren. 
CINEMA 


Most of the 200 films from twenty-five countries being shown at 
the Festival find their drama in fact rather than in fiction, although 
some have been made in part at least in the studio and others are 
variously experimental in content and style. 

A British film for the first time opened the Festival: based on 
the celebrated escape story, The Wooden Horse has the distinctive 
realistic qualities, if hardly the stature, of such films as Rouquier’s 
Farrebique and Flaherty’s Louisiana Story, which have received 
this honour in previous years. It was followed by the world premiére 
of a long ambitious film, Our India, directed by Paul Zils and based 
on Minoo Masani’s book. This attempts a panoramic impression 
of Indian life and culture, loosely arranged in chronological 
sequence and held together more by enthusiastic belief in the subject 
than by narrative skill. From the coming of the Aryans, the film 
traces India’s story through the rise and fall of empires, the 
emergence and waning of British influence, and the growth of the 
independence movement, to Gandhi and the events of recent years. 
From this crowded background emerges a simple story of India 
today and of the conflict in the villages between those who see the 
need for new methods in agriculture and those who oppose them 
out of fear. Although the English speech of the players produces 
occasional naiveties, the film has a fresh vigour and a shining belief 
in the elixir of freedom. 

The Titan—Story of Michelangelo has been adapted in America 
by Robert Flaherty from a pre-war Swiss film. This is a masterly 
exposition of the man and his work, made with feeling and imagina- 
tion. With landscape shots of the Italian countryside and expressive 
moving pictures of the streets and squares which Michelangelo 
knew in Florence and Rome, the film re-creates the spirit of the age 
in which he lived and proceeds to tell the story of his sculpture. 
The patronage of Lorenzo de Medici, the influence of Savonarola, 
the statuary of the Medici Chapel, the Sistine murals, St Peter’s— 
to the treatment of these the film brings a flashing imagination 
which transforms the static nature of the subject-matter. This was 
a perfect film for such a Festival. 

So also, in a very different style, was Kon-Tiki, the record of the 
Heyerdahl expedition in a balsa-wood raft across the Pacific from 
Peru to Tahiti. A 16 mm. camera was included in the equipment 
carried by Heyerdahl and his companions and from the record 
made during the 101 days’ voyage over 4,300 miles, a full-size film 
has been produced. All the fascinating experiences—except the 
storms—familiar to readers of the book are here; and so too is 
the modest informality of Heyerdahl’s narrative. This is a unique 
record of a remarkable exploit. The photography is sometimes 
crude and the continuity clumsy; but no one would look for 
technical brilliance on such an exciting occasion. 


FORSYTH 
MUSIC 


How pleasant if one could have said that the 1950 Edinburgh 
Festival started off with a bang, but how untrue. All the bangs in 
the opening concert by the Orchestre National de la Radiodiffusion 
Francaise took place in the latter two-thirds of the programme, 
which consisted entirely of French music, and which was a severe 
test of the durability of the historic “ auld alliance ” between France 
and Scotland. 

In fact, it started off with a performance of Bizet’s Arlésienne 
suite, which was in no way superior to many that one has heard 
from our own orchestras. It would be idle to deny that this music, 
lovely as some of it is, has lost its first freshness, and only some- 
thing staggeringly good in the way of playing could have justified 
its place of honour. As things were, one found oneself considering 
externals to an undesirable extent ; noting almost with approval, for 
instance, the explosion of the heresy that “ bubbling ” is an accom- 
plishment of which only English horn-players know the secret. 

Probably the nervous strain which goes with the responsibilty of 
opening such a festival as this affected the orchestra’s playing 
adversely, for its technical quality improved very much later in the 
evening ; but beyond conceding that the interpretations of the 
phlegmatic M. Désormiére bore the stamp of authenticity, one is 
unwilling to admit that the orchestral items were outstandingly 
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played. What was outstanding was the exquisite pianoforte-playing 
of Marguerite Long, which was a joy at all times and especially 
in Fauré’s early and exceedingly beautiful Ballade. Its subtlety and 
clean quality, and the undemonstrative way in which Mme. Long 
gave it to us, will be something to remember when everything else 
about this concert has gone to join the mass of one’s pleasant but 
undistinguished experiences. 

How dated most of the programme appeared; not all the 
virtuosity of Roussel’s suite in F nor of Ravel's La Valse prevents 
them sounding old-fashioned, and only the extraordinary hypnotic 
quality of the slow movement of the latter's pianoforte concerto 
saves it, too, from being dubbed a period-piece. 


The first of the morning concerts, which are a delightful feature 
of the Edinburgh Festival, was a recital by the Loewenguth Quartet. 
One is so continually surprised by the depth and tragic quality of 
Haydn's late G minor quartet (and especially of its slow movement) 
that there is seldom time to reflect upon the details of any perform- 
ance which conveys them adequately, as this one did. With Beet- 
hoven’s Op. 95 the case is different ; Beethoven has no legend of 
gay superficiality to live down, and one may compare interpreta- 
tions at leisure. If ever the conventional British idea of a French- 
man’s attitude to a German's thought was carried into practice it 
was in this performance, where all the accustomed Sturm und Drang 
gave way to a brilliance and clarity which we habitually regard 
as Gallic. 1 doubt if it was convincing, but it was certainly refresh- 
ing. The concert ended with performance of Priaulx Rainier’s 
quartet, which to me remains-a problem even after the Amadeus 
recording has made it reasonably familiar. Of its technical 
efficiency, of the exciting nature of its “ tricks,” of the relish and 
competence with which it was played, there is no doubt. But of its 
significance as music I] personally am a good deal less sure. I like 
to think of it as a pointer to future possibilities. 


On Monday the Glyndebourne Company cpened their season with 
Ariadne auf Naxos in something like the form in which Strauss 
and Hofmannsthal first conceived it; to call it “ eagerly-awaited ~ 
would be a tribute to the vast advance publicity which it received, 
much of which seemed to savour of special pleading in favour of 
something whose presence at the Festival needed explaining. On 
the whole, the opera was notably well mounted and played, but 
nothing about the performance could alter one’s notion that it is 
a pastiche. In other words, the philosophical conception which 
is supposed to underlie the opera-cum-harlequinade and to give it 
artistic unity simply did not register. We were given an evening's 
entertainment which contained something for everyone, and each 
member of the audience reacted in favour of those parts which suited 
his taste. For my part, | enjoyed most of the lighter side ; Ilse 
Hollweg’s effortless mastery of the incredible coloratura part of 
Zerbinetta is unforgettable, and she was backed up by very able 
singing and acting from her four admirers, of whom Bruce Dargavel 
was notably effective. Miles Malleson was a perpetual delight in 
the speaking-part of Jourdain, and was likewise well-served by his 
cast. On the other hand, in what we may call the “ serious ~ part 
of the piece. not all the beauty and power of Hilde Zadek’s voice 
could overcome the disadvantage at which she was placed by having 
to sing far up-stage all the time: and if she found it difficult to 
make herself heard, the three nymphs often found it impossible. 

One had many other impressions which there is no space to 
record, but the superb orchestral playing under Sir Thomas Beecham 
must be mentioned, for it made even the gluiest parts of the love- 
music interesting to listen to. 

On the whole. one wishes that the huge amount of money, brains 
and hard work that have gone into this production had been 
devoted to a worthier obiect Cepric THorpee Davit 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EnouGu has not been heard’ of late, though its activities have not waned, 
of the Council for the Preservation of Rural England, which now has to 
fight against the planners as well as the Philistines. It is to be hoped, 
and expected, that the resumption of the “ National Conferences ” wil] 
make good the arrears of publicity, for rural Engrand was never more 
severely threatened, as, for example, in Worcestershire today. The con- 
ference will be held at * Royal Tunbridge Wells ” from October 19th to 
22nd. Any member of tie public is invited who will send 7s. 6d. to the 
Secretary. C.P.R.E.. 4 Hobart Place, S.W.1. Of the expeditions that are to 
be made I should like to join the trip to Whiligh for the sake of its trees and 
their history. Thereabouts were felled the oaks which made the roof of 
Westminster Hall, and when ever so many hundred years later it became 
necessary to repair the roof, oaks were fetched from the same place. They 
were probably seediings or such at the date when the first trees were 
being cut into beams. Canterbury, Knole, Penshurst--what palpable 
lessons in the continuity of our history they advertise! It is one of the 
cardinal objects of the C.P.R.E. to see to it that this continuity ts not 
too rudely interrupted—by the services, the miners, of many sorts, the 
afforesters and tree-fellers, the advertisers, the bungaloidal fraternity, 
the dumpers (rural as well as urban) the river-polluters and the whole race 
of litter-louts, fire-lighters and plant-robbers. What a host of Philistines, 
to spoil the Garden of England. 


What Is It? 

Most country people. even if they are considerably learned, come from 
time to time upon some creature which they do not know and would like 
to identify. How shall this ignorance be dissipated? One way is to 
join the Amateur Emtomological Society (1 West Ham Lane, E.15). which 
was first founded chiefly for exchange purposes, but now issues an 
admirable bulletin dispatched te all members. It is also in its newer form 
associated with the wholly admirable Council for the Promotion of Field 
Studies, which is, I believe, just about to start a fifth Field Centre (in 
Northumberland). Two of these centres | know well, and think both 
peculiarly attractive to any lover of scenery as well as any naturalist. 
The association with the memory of Constable gives Flatford Mill a 
certain pre-eminence on the East side. and Dale Fort on the West, with its 
adjacent island of Skokholm, is unique. No other centre even mildly 
Suggests it. Members of the newly constituted A.E.S. are given special 
privileges at these and the. other two or three centres. 
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Rose History 

An ardent amateur gardener complains that no catalogue and indeed no 
book known to him gives the desired information about roses. What is 
a tea rose, for example, or a musk rose and how did the garden grow? 
Our garden roses--how splendid they are now at their second bloom- 
ing!-—-are new as flowers go. The so called “ Perpetual” did not become 
common property till about 1840, though autumn-flowering roses were 
known in Rome in classical times, in Egypt and undoubtedly in China. 
The old Blush Monthly (now too much neglected) was introduced in 
1796. A little later two other Chinese roses were brought to England 
and presently transferred to France where they were crossed; and the 
tea-scented rose was born about 1830. The origin of the hybrid perpetual 
is More obscure, but it was due again to a French hybridiser and became 
known some five or six years later. The full opportunity was now 
presented for the creation of an unlimited family of perpetual flowering 
roses. As to musk rose, it is a rough-flowered, sweet-scented briar 
from abroad and the term is quite wrongly applied, by a number of our 
poets, to the English dog and field roses. French growers had an early 
pre-eminence partly because the first tea roses, which were rather tender, 
rarely ripened seed out of doors in England. Botanically there are some 
sixteen so-called sections or grouped species of rose from which all our 
roses have sprung. 


In the Garden 

\ great dea! of scientific—and indeed almost mystic advice has been 
given us on the subject of compost. It is doubtless excellent ; but there 
is something to be said for the wholly unscientific and unmystical compost 
heap. Now | mowed some very old and coarse grass in a paddock and 
stacked it in a heap and put a little, a very little earth on the top. On this 
1 sowed four vegetable marrow seeds. They germinated and grew and 
grew to fantastic length and produced a large quantity of immense 
marrows over a long period. The more orthodox lumps where the 
gardener p'anted out his marrows bore no comparison. That is not 
the end. The rough hay has become a most persuasive compost, and is 
thus twice blessed. It is possible that the virtue in this heap is ‘due in 
part to a proportion of nettle which is probably—so even the scientific 
say—one of the more valuable ingredients of any compost. 

W. Beach THomas. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 32 


Report by Peter Townsend 


A prize was offered for a publicity blurb, in not more than 200 
words, designed to attract foreign tourists to one of our industrial 


cities 

Smoke-belching chimneys, squalid back-to-back houses, foundries 
sweating with metallic heat, murky streets drenched with rain and 
soot, the self-satisfied smiles of a squat brewery or a pottery kiln, 
the untidy tin of a gasworks thrown into a corner, the ornamenta- 
tion of mid-Victorian architecture, football-pools and speedways, 
canals and furnaces, overalls, washing on the line—these are the 
assets of an industrial city. Or so competitors would like us to 
believe. There were those who were desperately sincere about such 
assets, and there were those who mocked them unmercifully. Some 
tried to “ sell * industrialism in the best guide-book fashion—Man- 
chester was “ King Cotton’s Capital.” Birmingham “ the mighty 
heart of England.” “the cradle of England’s industrial greatness,” 
“the gateway to Shakespeare’s country.” Others realised that indus- 
trial cities cannot compete for the attentions of the tourist on the 
same level with Canterbury, Cambridge and the Cotswolds. Thus 
we had Terence Kelly’s, “ Are you secretly bored by historic monu- 
ments and the English village ? Do you want a holiday that’s 
different ?, Frances Collingwood’s “ Visit Wolverhampton and 
tell the world,” and W. J. Carson’s “ This city breeds comedians 
You have to be funny to live in Live: pool.” 

Few competitors were able to convey the smirk of irony while 
vehemently proclaiming the virtues of a Leeds or a Manchester. 
Too often they became sarcastic or insensitive or pathetic in their 
partisanship. However, Oxford was described as “ A vital industrial 
hub,” John Holdsworth, on Leeds, alleged, “ You will never forget 
the trams like gondolas cutting through the November fog,” and 
D. R. Peddy’s last paragraph on Liverpool was his best, “ Mersey- 
side’s healthful breezes beckon. Forsake your soft, green island 
haunts and come where there’s romance in the racket and grandeur 
in the grime.” 

Despite gallant efforts by those who attempted to characterise 
British industrialism in the names of the industrial cities of “ Soot- 
chester,” “ Stinkerion,” “ Grimestene-on-Sludge,” “ Sootbury ” and 
“Coketown,” despite the anecdotal appeal of Guy Kendall's “ Black- 
ton,” despite Terence Kelly’s brilliant catalogue, I decided to divide 
the prize equally between Wilfrid Goatman, Pauline Willis and 
E. Bedwell. 


Prize Winners 
(WiLFRID GOATMAN) 


WHEN in Wales, see Swansea, home of the masters of metal. Enter by 
Landore, sc that you may miss none of the works whereby man, in 
mastering metal, has mastered Nature, too. See the wicket of St. Helen, 
across the road from Patti's Pavilion, and visit the Civic Centre, whited 
sepulchre of the Brangwyn Tapestries. 

Climb Kilvey ; watch Tyr John, in silent, kilowatted strength, warm 
and energise the life-stream of this thriving hive, and then survey the 
docks, so that you may know where all the big steamers are coming to. 
Listen to the songs of seventeen sirens, as they vie with the seagull’s mew. 

Seek among the blitz-created flatlands the spot Beau Nash once trod ; 
tone up your system with the spinach of the sea (but remember to ask 
for laverbread); touch tinplate for luck ; talk with melters and smelters, 
and learn thereby the lilting patois of Welsh-infected English. Savour 
the scent the great tankers bring from Abadan. 

Then, when the senses are satiated with the hum of productive activity, 
go by electric train (return fare Is. 8d.) round the noble sweep of 
Swansea Bay to relax in that glory of Wales, the Mumbles. 


(PAULINE WILLIS) 
COME TO SUNDERLAND THE WONDERLAND 


SUNDERLAND, standing astride the beautiful river Wear, like a Colossus, 


has a worldwide reputation as a North Sea port. The harbour is a scene 
f intense, virile activity, and shipbuilding is carried on day and night 
lo the accompaniment of thousands of automatic riveters. This 
Symphony of sound is swollen by the piccolo- and flute-like voices of 


Way engines as they move their valuable loads of coal from the mines 
to the staithes. 

If Sunderland’s reputation is built with her ships, it is further enhanced 
by the coal transhipped to the three corners of the globe, for coal is the 
life-blood of this living, throbbing organism. 
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History has dealt liberally with the town whose ramparts have been 
submerged in time, but for these who seek evidence of the bloody 
incursions of invading Danes, Norsemen, Picts and other marauding 
races, Sunderland offers a scope second to none. Age-old and modern 
customs live side by side in amity in this remarkable centre whose walls 
are laved by the Wear which drains water from the green, friendly hills 
of County Durham. 


(E. BEDWELL) 
ARNOLD BENNETT WAS RIGHT 


“ THeEy,” said the famous author, “ are unique and indispensable.” He 
wrote this of the Five Towns, his own birthplace ; birthplace, too, of 
the world’s most famous china. One can recite the litany of the vulgar, 
as Hilaire Belloc had it ; one can have a suitcase dazzling with glamour- 
resort labels, but it's the Five Towns, pearl-cluster of the industrial 
Midlands, that yieids to the discerning traveller that final touch of urban 
poetry. Ringed by the renowned landscape of bottle-shaped ovens, the 
visitor of imagination can feel himself a pigmy Gulliver walking among 
the necks of Brobdingnagian flagons. At night, when the ovens flame into 
the dark sky, he sees the visions Dante saw in his Inferno. 


“ Cards,” choirs and craftsmen—the Five Towns have them all. The 
land of the immemorial, proverbial, Biblical figure of the potter at his 
wheel ; where girls, like the fabulous Chinese, pass endless days painting 
the leaves and petals of flowers. 


“Unique,” without doubt. “ Indispensable ”? Without the 
Five Towns, womb of the teacup, the teapot, Britain’s national drink— 
threatened by samovar and glass—would lose the whole of its national 
look! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 34 
Set by Derek Hudson 


“ Barrie told me he liked to see a woman's cloak flung over his 
chair,” wrote Lady Kennet in her diary. A prize of £5, which may 
be divided, is offered for a description, in not more than 250 words, 
of the reactions of one of the following to the same stimulus: 
Samuel Pepys, Samuel Johnson, Samuel Rogers, Samuel Butler, 
Samuel Clemens (Mark Twain). 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than September Ist. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of September 8th. « 





“Che Spectator,” Auqust 24th, 1850 
THE GAOL AND THE SCHOOL 


“ A verY wicked boy indeed, and gives us more trouble than 
any other boy in the prison,” said the keeper of Liverpool Gaol 
to the commissioner of the Morning Chronicle, speaking of a 
little child eight or nine years old ; whose wickedness seemed 
to consist in the irrepressible desire to play and to provoke 
other boys by sportive enticements. To see such a child in 
gaol is a burlesque on “ justice "—the boy ought to have been 
sent home to his father. 

But the father is “ a vicious man,” who has trained this and 
two other sons in habits of stealing. One of these boys had 
been thus taught by the father, and then imprisoned by the 
authorities, and whipped ; so that on every side he was beset by 
enemies? Surely both parents and authorities more deserved 
punishment than the little victim of their conflicting influences. 

The Lord Chancellor has the power of assigning the persons 
of all children convicted of felony to the custody of any persons 
who are willing to take charge of them ; and, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Rushton, the Town-Council of Liverpool is about to 
invoke that authority in favour of juvenile offenders, in order 
to their lodgement in a reformatory school. An excellent plan. 

Still, the qualification for admission to the Reformatory will 
be the commission of some crime ; there is nothing to protect 
children from the misteaching of parents. It is evident that 
the State does not provide any sufficient protection for that 
helpless class, not only against misteaching, but also against 
more direct outrages. How continually do we read of children 
made the instruments of parental depravity, or the victims of 
parental ferocity ; sometimes murdered for burial-fees, some- 
times scourged in Savage exaggeration of Solomon's precept, 
“ Spare the rod and spoil the child.” } 


. 
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LETTERS TO 


Would France Fight? 

Six.—While agreeing with the general sense of Lord Winster’s friend's 
conclusions—namely that the key to vigorous defence of western Europe 
is the principle of solidarity, I can only marvel at the failure of even 
the acutest of observers (not of Lord Winster’s friend alone) to treat 
the problems of population on the basis of ordinary arithmetic. The 
oldest of the French boys who might have been born if his father had not 
been a prisoner of war would not today be more than nine and a half 
years old. At all events to say that “ Hitler kept as prisoners one million 
young Frenchmen for several years and thus denied France several 
million babies” is to presuppose that every prisoner of war would have 
been a father every year had he been free, which is improbable. 

The man-power reserves of France depend in 1950 on the number 
of births in the years before and immediately following 1930. At that 
time both the number of births and the birth-rate were higher than in 
England and Wales for several years. They fell below those of England 
in the next few years (as therefore fell the French man-power 
reserves) until in 1938 there were only 620,000 births to 650,000 deaths— 
partly the reflection of the low birth-rate of the war years 1914-1918 
which resulted twenty years later in a shortage of young mothers. The 
number of births during the last war in France was indeed catastro- 
phically low, though it rose before the end. It is worth noting however 
that the number of births has been between 840,000 and 870,000 every year 
since 1945, that is to say in every year greater than in any year between 
1919 and 1939, and that the total surplus of births over deaths in the 
last five years is substantially greater than in the twenty years between 
the two wars. Very heavy as have been France's losses in our common 
causc, she is repairing them today both by births and also, as between 
the two wars, by immigration. Let us indeed appreciate our neighbour's 
appalling losses, but do not let us talk as if the principle of vitality was 
fading out within her borders. It is on the contrary restoring sap to 
branches that seemed in danger of becoming dead wood. If France 
has time to recover she will in fifteen years time be a younger and more 
vital nation than she has been since 1914.—Yours, etc., D. R. GiLiie. 

15 Quai Bourbon, Paris. 


Men for the Ministry 

Sin.—The Reverend Bernard Croft seems to throw all the blame for 
anomalies in the Church of England on the bishops. But surely he 
must know that thirty years ago the Church Assemtly was established 
with the express purpose of dealing with anomalies in the administrative 
system of the Church. So for whatever avoidable abuses which remain 
today the two elected houses of clergy and laity in the Assembly must 
take their share of the blame together with the bishops. To blame the 
bishops alone is not only unjust but a gross over simplifying of the 
problem. 

Mr. Croft calls upon the bishops to concentrate on the problem of 
man-power. We all hope that they are doing this already. But I rather 
suspect that the sort of reforms he envisages would mean a substantial 
modification of the parson’s freehold, if not its abolition, to say nothing 
of benefice endowments. These more than anything else make a whole- 
sale and radical redistribution of man-power by the episcopacy or by any 
other body impracticable, as Mr. Croft would know full well if he had 
any experience of finding new spheres of work for clergymen. I do 
not intend to embark on a discussion of the merits or demerits of the 
freehold, but 1 would suggest that if, as a preliminary to reform, the 
bishops announced their intention of assailing it, the majority of the 
beneficed clergy would be rushing to the barricades within twenty-four 
hours. 

Bishop-baiting is one of the oldest of our national sports, and doubtless 
like other forms of recreation it has its value as a safety valve. But the 
cause of the Church is hardly furthered when the bishops as a body 
are represented by some of the clergy to the world as a crowd of selfish, 
indifferent blockheads, when in fact they are nothing of the sort. The 
burden of the parochial clergy is a very heavy one at the moment, but 
the bishops are not responsible for it and most of them (including Mr. 
Croft's own Diocesan who has four hundred parishes to superintend) 
are striving against enormous difficulties to lighten it for them 

An independent and vigorous body of parochial clergymen, if true 
to the traditions of the Anglican Church, will always be ready to resist 
prelacy and to criticise episcopal mistakes without fear or favour 
whenever they are made. But when we do decide to criticise let us be 
sure of our facts and let us, above all things, be just.—Yours 
faithfully, F. H. West, : 

Archdeacon of Newark and Vicar of Upton, Notts. 
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THE EDITOR 


Dini Ya Msambwa 


Sir.—As a medical missionary in Kenya from 1906-1937, and as one 
who re-visited Kenya in 1948, I read with deep interest the article which 
appeared in your issue of August 11th with the above title. To ail 
interested in Africa, and to many others working for right racial relations 
everywhere, the article must have produced doubts as to the conditions 
under which Europeans live in East Africa today, as well as inevitable 
questionings as to the future. The author obviously writes with a deep 
knowledge of the African; he is sympathetic to the Africans, and 
desires to find reasons which lie at back of actions such as he describes, 

He seems to lay the blame in the main at the door of Christian 
missions. One wonders, however, if he has had direct knowledge of 
missionary endeavour or if he has enquired as to his missionary facts 
through, say, such a body as the Kenya Christian Council. This is a 
body which embraces European, African and Indian members of Protes- 
tant Churches, and its membership includes non-missionary representa- 
tives of Church life in Kenya. The writer speaks sympathetically of 
missionaries as being those “to whom Central Africa [presumably he 
includes East Africa] owes so vast a debt for service and enlightenment” ; 
but he doubts whether they do not drive their African Christians “ too 
hard and too rigidly.” He also makes assertions as to missionary 
teaching which are not founded on fact. Further he leaves out many 
influences which are the result of European settlement. Chief among 
these is the fact that, after British East Africa became a British 
protectorate in 1895, the Government failed to protect adequately 
African interests as regards land tenure. 

As to missionary teaching, it is true that missionaries have attacked 
evil customs and sensuous practices. In 1909, at the first Missionary 
Conference held in Nairobi, polygamy was one of the subjects discussed. 
There were missionaries of long experience from Kenya, Uganda and 
Nyasa; only one, a Kenya non-Britisher, advocated the baptism of 
polygamists. The practice of the missionary societies in Kenya has 
been to refuse the sacraments to polygamists; they may become 
“adherents ” of the Church, and their wives and families admitted to 
the sacraments. As regards bride-price, missionary societies have never 
interfered with this matter, as it is not in their opinion a moral problem. 
In regard to the recognition by British law of “ pagan plurality of wives” 
and also the Christian rite of marriage, no case of action for bigamy 
was ever taken out because the courts would not consider it. 


Reference is made to the circumcision of boys and girls ; that of boys 
is nowhere forbidden, and in tribes where it is customary the rite was 
performed hygienically in hospitals, and now is usually done by African 
Christian dressers. The circumcision of girls, however, has been dis- 
couraged by all missionaries, and in some Churches a law made against 
it. This is a brutal form of mutilation, endangering mother and child 
at first births. Medical men, government and missionary, condemn the 
practice because of its harmful effects psychologically at the time, and 
by endangering life later at child-birth. In 1930, as a cloak to political 
agitation, there was a dangerous movement among the Kikuyu. Today, 
hundreds of Kikuyu girls and women are grateful for the protection 
afforded them; but it was at the cost at the time of one American 
woman missionary murdered. 

Similar movements to that described in your article have been stirring 
among the Kikuyu since 1920. A prominent South African missionary 
remarked to me once that something seemed to affect the Bantu at times 
in this way. The Kitosh and Suk tribes are Nilotic in origin, and with 
what has happened among them and in other parts of Africa, it looks 
as if the problem was not confined to the Bantu. ; 

We should not however be despondent. We remember with thank ful- 
ness that though these movements for a better life are initiated by 
missionaries, yet when laws came to be formed for African Churches 
it was African leaders who made the laws and carri * Strong, 
indigenous, self-governing African Churches exist mday and 


are a tower of strength. The main body of A where is 
sound. The administrative officials, backed by fs, many 
of whom are now Christians, have done great th Africans. 
The majority of the white community in Kenya a ag people 
possessed like ourselves of the innate desire to ie and to 
see the African progress to the best of his abil by strong 
endeavour on the part of men of good-will of al I believe, 
based on a Christian foundation, can good race built up. 
We need not despair of a better day for Kenya ces in the 
days to come.—Yours faithfully, ARTHUR. 


13 Woodburn Terrace, Edinburgh, 10. 
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British Papers in Germany 


Sin.—Mr. Moffat’s letter in your issue of August 18th deserves the 
thanks of all those who are interested in British-sponsored publications 
for Germany. He draws attention to the damage that has already been 
done in the political field ; unfortunately, in one case his statement stands 
in need of correction. Die Welt, which he refers to as the only British- 
sponsored newspaper in Germany, has in fact already passed entirely 
into German hands. Mr. Moffat migat have added force to his argu- 
ment by mentioning the case of Auslese, a monthly which was originally 
designed for German prisoners of war and did excellent work in the 
camps. where it was genuinely appreciated. It was, moreover, equally 
successful in Germany, where it was sold right from the end of the war. 
Later, the American authorities in Germany took an active interest in 
it, and gradually it became, to all intents and purposes, an American 
magazine. In a misguided attempt to reach an ever-wider public it lost 
its intelligent and appreciative readers—readers for whom it had been a 
means of enlightenment on the real problems of Western Europe. Auslese, 
too, has now closed down. 

If, as Mr. Moffat states, Blick in die Welt is also to close down, there 
will very soon be not a single British-sponsored periodical read in 
Germany, and this at a time when the American, the French and the 
Russian points of view are put out in remarkably large numbers of 
periouicals. Such is the situation. Is it really the intention of the 
authorities responsible to leave the Germans at this critical time entirely 
in ignorance of the British way and purpose?—Yours fathfully, 

28 Brompton Square, S.W.3. T. Rex Gipson. 


Development of the Native 


Sin,—The article Groundnuts and the African in your issue of August 18th 
is very interesting, especially as showing how history repeats itself. With 
the opening of the Suez Canal in 1860 British traders in Burma saw 
that large profits could be made by exporting rice to Europe. Pressure 
was brought to bear on our Government in Burma to clear vast areas in 
the delta to bring them under “ paddy” (rice) cultivation. The Burman 
(like the African) was not enthusiastic. He was quite content to cultivate 
his own patch of land near his village, which yielded enough for himself 
and his family. Moreover, there were not nearly enough Burmans 
available to supply the labour needed. But the European traders were 
insistent. And would not the “development” of their country be to 
the ultimate advantage of the Burmese? So the problem of labour was 
solved by importing large numbers of Indians from Southern India, who, 
living on the verge of starvation, were only too eager to accept the 
comparatively high wages offered. Very many of these Indians, whose 
standards of life were far below those of the Burmese, remained in the 
country, forcing down the wage level to the disadvantage of the Burmese 
cultivator. A few Burmese landowners and a large number of Indian 
merchants and moneylenders became rich. But the Burmese agricultural 
workers gained nothing by the development of their country and, rela- 
tively if not actually, became poorer. Racial animosity between Indians 
and Burmans increased, culminating in bloody riots. The Burmese land- 
owners fell deeper and deeper into debt. Then, with the sudden drop 
in the world price of rice came the inevitable climax, and 75 per cent. of 
the paddy (rice) land in Lower Burma fell into the hands of the Indian 
Chettyars (moneylenders). 

And the moral? Surely it is that the average man, whether European, 
Asiatic or African, wants only to be left alone. He is not much interested 
in the development of his country, and if it is done by foreigners he is 
apt to suspect, rightly or wrongly, that their motives are not entirely 
altruistic. If we must have groundnuts, let us be honest about it and 
admit that, in developing his country, we are thinking mainly of our 
own and not the African’s interest. For he, poor ignorant fellow, is, as 
likely as not, quite content to be left in peace to enjoy his “ African 
Utopia.”—Yours faithfully, H. R. Petty, 

Formerly Commissioner of the Tenasserim Division, Burma. 

5 Smith Terrace, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


Quaker Scholarship 


Sirk,—Like Sir Ernest Barker, I, too, in the days of my youth knew 
Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, the Quaker banker-scholar who was the neighbour 
and friend of my parents. Coming down from Cambridge in 1890, where 
1 had been one of the early pupils of R. H. Kennet, later the famous 
Professor of Hebrew and the Semitic languages, I found myself invited 
to join a Hebrew reading circle, of which he, Dr. Hodgkin, was by no 
means the least erudite member, and I well remember his reading a paper 
on the two languages used in the book of Daniel and his championship 
of views, in those days regarded with alarm and suspicion by most 
" traditionetists,” as to the nature of the book as a whole and its probable 
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date. The “ Chaldee,” as it was then (mistakenly) styled, in which so 
much of the book is written, interested him greatly and led him to a 
study of Syriac. I still possess a Syriac Grammar and Reader which 1 
had the honour of lending him to help him in his researches. He did 
not, perhaps, get far along those lines, but that he should have been able 
to find time in his very full life for.such by-paths of scholarship is still 
today, after sixty years, a wonder and a stimulating memory to me.— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, H. MARTYN SANDERS. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, 71 Pall Mail, S.W.1. 


Sir,—In your issue of August 18th Sir Ernest Barker seems to suggest 
that the late Dr. Edwin Bevan was a Quaker. As I had the honour of 
his friendship, I ask you to allow me to state that he always was a 
loyal member of the Church of England.—Yours sincerely, 

St. David's College, Lampeter, Wales. H. K. ARCHDALL. 


Both 


Sin,—Anybody who cares for words cannot but be interested in their 
varying usage. Two instances of a change have lately struck my eager 
eye. Messrs. Faber and Faber, in their advertisement of Leone Vivante’s 
English Poetry in The Times Literary Supplement of July 14th, say that 
“it will be equally valuable to both poets and philosophers.” How it 
could be equally valuable to one and not to the other, does, I confess, 
puzzle me. Again, in the Spectator of August 14th, Sir William Beach 
Thomas, speaking of the Usk and the Ouse, tells us that, “ Both names, 
of course, are philologically identical.” How one could be identical 
all by itself I do not know. I am aware—as who is not?—that Aureng- 
Zebe in Dryden’s play declares that “ Both is a sound of joy ”; but this can 
hardly have been the reason why the word was used in the above 
instances. Could you, or Janus, throw any light on the matter?—I am, 
Sir, your humble, faithful, and expectant servant, Hominy MOWBRAY. 

13 Laputa Terrace, Laguda, 3. 

P.S. I seem to remember something of the same sort cropping up many 
years ago. Marie Corelli said—at least according to Sir Owen Seaman— 
“Paris and Paradise, the words are synonymous, the one quite as much 
as the other.” But perhaps my delighted memory deludes me. 


“Scottsboro Boy ” 


Sir,—Two points in Professor Brogan’s review of Scottsboro Boy call 
for comment. “Who wrote this?” he asks. “ We have no means of 
knowing whether Mr. Patterson or Mr. Conrad wrote it, whether Mr. 
Conrad was merely an editor for a semi-illiterate narrator or whether he 
‘ghosted’ it.” The answer is that Conrad wrote the story for a man 
insufficiently literate to write it himself. I should have thought this was 
sufficiently obvious from the fact that Conrad wrote the foreword, and 
says in it: “ Every fact, every episode, all the information in Scottsboro 
Boy was provided by Haywood Patterson. It is the story he lived, what 
he saw, experienced and described.” I cannot find that any other 
reviewer has been in any doubt about the position. 

The other point is graver. On the jacket I describe Patterson’s treat- 
ment as “one of the world’s greatest crimes against humanity.” Pro- 
fessor Brogan considers the description “ hysterical.” “A crime, but in 
the modern world, ‘one of the greatest’? ” he asks. Yes, one of the 
greatest, despite Hitler and Hiroshima and Karaganda and Belsen and 
Auschwitz and Buchenwald. Professor Brogan, | suspect, is a victim of 
the arithmetical fallacy. I commend to him the words with which 
another review opens: “A million suffering men can feel no more than 
one man. Human experience, in spite of the excesses of coilectivisms, 
remains measurable only in terms of the individual. Our dulled sensi- 
tivities, sympathies and imagination today are towards suffering, cruelty 
and inhumanity in general: the things in themselves.” 

If it is hysterical to describe the unspeakable torment inflicted on this 
man (quite deliberately and year after year) as “one of the world’s 
greatest crimes against humanity,” then a little more “ hysteria "—as well 
as a little more “ sentimentality,” that other grossly misused word—is 
just what the deadened conscience of 1950 requires.—Yours, &c., 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. VicTOR GOLLANCZ. 


Two Years 


Sir,—It may interest you to know that prior to the 1914 war the 
ordinary man in Germany was liable for three years’ service in the 
army, but with good behaviour he got off with two. A man passing an 
exam similar to our matric only served one year, and was only obliged 
to serve six weeks in barracks. This so called Ejinjiéhriger had a black 
and white cord attached to his shoulder strap.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, W. Bruce Dick. 
Leander Club, Henley-on-Thames. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


N American parlance an “ editor” can be either an individual 
responsible for the contents and regular issue of a periodical 
or a member of the editorial staff of a firm of book-publishers. 

Maxwell Perkins was an “editor” in the latter sense, so that the 
volume of his letters just issued by the eminent New York firm of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons and entitled Editor to Author, is concerned 
exclusively with book-publishing, and has nothing to do with the 
editing of magazines or newspapers.* Perkins joined Scribner's 
editorial department in 1914, and from 1927 to the date of his 
death in 1947 was editor-in-chief. - In this capacity he performed 
the various,-subtle and arduous duties which, over here, are usually 
the responsibility of one of the directors of a publishing firm. He 
was not a “ reader ” in the accepted sense, yet he read continually ; 
it was not his function to arrange terms of publication and instruct 
the contract department accordingly, yet, as the man most closely 
in touch with Scribner-authors-to-be or already-in-being, his advice 
on terms—as to the desirability of some special concession or, con- 
versely, as to the necessity to call a halt in publisher’s surrender 
to author's or agent's exigence—carried the greatest possible weight. 


The literary judgement of a man in Perkins’ position has to be 
tempered with commercial sense ; his consciousness of talent, how- 
ever obscured by unpractised, meretricious or prejudiced handling, 
must always be alert; his patience and sensitivity when dealing 
with individual writers, whose moods, being artists’ moods, are 
unpredictable, should be enduring. It is one thing to build a list 
on a purely aesthetic basis, disdaining sales prospects as a secondary 
consideration and the public’s responsibility anyway ; it is another 
to maintain a standard of quality, yet to compromise sufficiently 
with contemporary taste (book-sellers’ taste as well as readers’}—at 
worst to get your firm its money back, at best to turn out a real 
seller. As for patience, one moment of exasperation due to another's 
unreason or to sudden fatigue at the end of a hard day can destroy 
weeks of careful diplomacy. In these and other aspects of an 
editor's job Perkins excelled ; and it is because the majority of the 
letters printed in this memorial volume demonstrate his tireless 
industry, his devotion to letters, his self-effacement and his skill in— 
without offence—criticising and suggesting alterations in work dear 
to an author’s heart, that Editor to Author is nearly a major addition 
to the literature of publishing. 


But, alas, only nearly—owing to the unsatisfactory manner in 
which, apart from a sensible introduction, the editing of the book 
has been carried out. There are many points at which the reader 
longs for an author's answer to a letter from Perkins or for the 
text of material referred to, or merely to know what happened next. 
For example, how did the Dreiser-Liveright conflict develop ? 
What was the “ Eastman-Hemingway fight” ? What was the actual 
wording of the eight-line dedication to Perkins finally inserted in 
Thomas Wolfe's novel, Of Time and The River, which dedication 
Perkins in his modesty would, had he seen it in time, have asked 
to be replaced by a simple “To Maxwell Perkins” ? What did 
Wolfe reply to the gentle and charming letter which Perkins wrote 
him in November, 1936? Similarly, the corpus of letters dealing 
with books unfamiliar to English readers has, in the absence of 
editorial explanation, little or no point. The moment Perkins is 
dealing with a book we know—e.g., The Great Gatsby—his com- 
ments spring to life. Could not something approaching this vitalisa- 
tion have been achieved elsewhere ? 


These are in themselves justifiable queries, though Mr. Wheelock 
might fairly reply that his book is not intended for non-Americans, 
and that Americans will require no gloss beyond what is provided 
But there are failings, judging by international standards of bio- 
graphical apparatus, of which readers anywhere have the right to 
complain. I pass over the innumerable brief footnotes—many of 
them repetitions—which identify obvious personalities, record un- 
necessary publication dates, and pepper the pages with uninformative 
interruptions I pass over, as disputable, the unwisdom of a chrono- 


logical arrangement which breaks the continuity of important 
correspondence by the interpolation of what are little more thag 
readers’ reports on specific manuscripts, manipulated in a manner 
familiar to most publishers so as to serve as polite rejections. 


Impossible, however, to ignore the want of perspective, the 
apparent indifference to the relative significance of this and that 
group of letters. During Perkins’ decades of devoted and up. 
obtrusive service as midwife to talent he achieved two major 
triumphs ; he discovered, guided and launched into fame F. Scott 
Fitzgerald and Thomas Wolfe. It may be thought nowadays that 
these authors are dated and were in their time over-praised. The 
opinion, however obedient to present-day fashion, is irrelevant to 
the astonishing success scored by Perkins on their behalf as q 
publisher and at the time when he scored it. There is a sequence 
of letters to each of these men—a sequence of great interest as 
throwing light on the mentality of brilliant unstable genius, ag 
showing how unfailingly Perkins gave needed support to Fitzgerald 
without appearing to do so, how inexhaustible was his patience 
and profound his sympathy with the violent tormented creature who 
was Thomas Wolfe. Yet no attempt is made to stress these 
sequences, nor is there any biographical annotation—no calendar 
of incidents culminating in the death-dates—to help us to visualise 
what Perkins did for two outstanding writers. 

How different they were! Fitzgerald was a civilised, hectic, un- 
stable charmer, not a spoiled child so much as a child spoiled. 
From him Perkins could rely on considered and malleable response 
to criticism or suggestion, if Fitzgerald were in the mood—or ina 
fit state—to respond at all. Wolfe, on the other hand, was a savage 
tangle of diffidence, suspicion and, when the climax came, of un- 
grateful brutality. His sensitivity to criticism was pathological. 
Night after night Perkins sat at his side, striving with untiring tact 
to convince this turbulent genius that, of the vast accumulation 
of words which constituted the first draft of any Wolfe novel, these 
and these were better away. Mostly he succeeded ; and the novel 
found success in its turn. But there came a time when, from the 
dark recesses of Wolfe's self-distrust, beat up an ugly wish to hurt 
the man who loved and had served him best. The severance from 
Scribner's, after cruel letters and mounting disputes over royalties 
and corrections charges, came near to breaking Perkins’ heart. 
But Perkins cared more for writing, and for this the most cherished 
of his writer-pupils, than for his own due of gratitude. Temperately 
he bore with his tormentor, and was at the end rewarded when, 
almost from a death-bed, Wolfe wrote the letter of recantation 
printed on page 141 of this book. 

English publishers, with a view to re-living what have surely been 
experiences of their own, are recommended to read Perkins’ demon- 
stration to Fitzgerald (page 21) of the disadvantages of rush- 
publication by Christmas. The Christmas season has a fascination 
for authors—as it well may, provided they realise that, to be pro- 
perly equipped for (say) November publication, a book must be 
ready for travellers, advance-publicity and so forth, no later than 
August. To return proofs in late September or early October and 
demand publication in December is to make the worst of all worlds. 
On page 138 is a dissertation on the utility and otherwise of Press 
advertising, crammed with unpalatable good sense. Finally, lest 
the publisher-reader should by now be feeling over-virtuous, let 
him read the nine pages (286-294) of sound but carefully tenta ve 
criticism of a Marcia Davenport novel. This °>r*t ~* constructive 
analysis is editorial publishing on the highest | ot many 


of the craft have the concentration, the endurar devotion 
to duty which amply justify Mr. Wheelock in t Perkins 
a “great editor,” whose influence on letters w ‘ive. 

! DLEIR. 
* Editor to Author: The Letters of Maxwell E dited by 


John Hall Wheelock. (Scribners, London: 25s.). 
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Reviews of 


Paul Bourbon Stories 


My Old Kentucky Home. By Elliot Paul. (Cresset Press, 12s. 6d.) 


LOUISVILLE, with its thriving university, with one of the best news- 
papers in the United States, with its deserved reputation as the 
greatest market for good Virginia tobacco, with its air of ease and 
cultivation, with one of the best French or French-style restaurants 
in the United States (not mentioned by Mr. Paul) is no mean city. 
But culture, horses, tobacco are not the note of Louisville. If all 
else failed, the city could still claim respect, even awe, as the home 
of bourbon whiskey, that golden fluid which inspired the only good 

m ever written by a Chief Justice of the United States, that 
nectar which bathes Mr. Paul’s recollections of his year in 
Louisville. 

Mr. Paul arrived just as the first Roosevelt was giving way to 
the first Taft. His job was not romantic—a clerk in the team of 
Boston contractors and engineers who were putting in a new 
sewage system. But romantic or not, any job with which Mr. Paul 
associates himself attracts romance, comedy, tragedy, and the Kirby 
boarding house was no exception. It was as full of varied life as 
a Paris pension in Balzac. There was the rather sinister Uncle 
Whitner and his nephew Randy, a Casanova almost malgré lui ; 
there was Mr. Whele, the Jew with the tragic secret ; there was the 
little almost white child, Latch, and there were, above all, Donna 
Guillermina and her daughter Adela, the mother vivacious, credu- 
lous, gay, and Adela, obeying the stern daughter of the voice of 
God with a resolution worthy of the sangre azul in her veins, a 
heroine out of Corneille by character and a haircresser by occupa- 
tion. This is only the beginning of the cast; a romantic Irish- 
American contractor ; a solid Yankee engineer: ladies of joy (by 
trade); joyous ladies (by taste); and the negroes who initiated 
Mr. Paul into the mysteries of jazz. For it was in Louisville that 
he learned that the word could mean music. In those remote days, 
the name even of “Jelly Roll” Morton was unknown outside a 
small circle of mainly coloured aficionados, but Mr. Paul was soon 
converted, and some of the most diverting and, sociologically, 
important parts of his record tell of the rise of jazz into semi- 
tespectability in the music-conscious city of Louisville, where sound 
German taste was at constant war with native fondness for the sweet 
and simple and where neither party realised that there was a greater 
future for “ the Louisville Superiors ” than for Professor Salvatore 
or Graetz Brown. (It may prove something or other, but now that 
jazz reigns triumphant, | understand that the orthodox musical taste 
of Louisville is very highbrow indeed and that it is a home of 
amateur chamber music.) 


Although Mr. Paul played on a baseball team, outdoor sport plays 
no part in this vivacious narrative, nor do the greater issues of 
Church and State. At the time of ihe sewage scheme’s installation, 
the city had, by some aberration, a Republic administration partly 
elected by the docile and venal negro voters of that remote day. 
Such a state of affairs was, of course, as irritating as itching powder 
to the editor of the Courier-Journal, Colonel Henry Watterson, 
“Marse Henry,” the C. P. Scott of Kentucky. (It would not be 
difficult to field two baseball teams of C. P. Scotts of Kentucky, 
lewa, Kansas, North Dakota, Northern California, etc.) Mr. Paul 
didn't like Colonel Watterson, neither did any of his friends, and 
the great editor appears only as a nuisance off. More in the 
picture is the Republican ward boss, Tom Fagan, with his mulatto 
mistress, Madame Zodiac (or Lola Dunbar), whose establishment 
specialised in changing the luck of distressed young white gentlemen. 
What would he think today if he were told that most negroes vote 
the Democratic ticket! 

Then there was Charley Johnson who pureached electrical 
psychology and nobly consented to be formally cuckolded to restore 
domestic peace to a brother Shriner. In short, there is an abundance 
of fun, good and Rabelaisian, and I shall return to Louisville with 
an awakened interest in its formally placid streets. Citizens of 
Louisville may not feel quite the same way about it. The pedantic 
among them may point to odd discrepancies in the text that suggest 
that Mr. Paul’s memory is not quite reliable. There is that Serbian 
cook who got a sabre cut “fighting with the Swedes against the 
Russians.” which would make him in 1909 at least 120 years old. 
But it is just a slip ; probably the sabre cut was got in the campaign 
that changed the iife of Captain Bluntschli. Others may wonder 
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the Week 


why the minister who played such an ambiguous réle in Indianapolis 
is “Harvey P. Shackford, D.D.,” on page 286, and the “ Rev. 
Rockwell Jelke Hummiston, D.D.,” on page 393. But surely no 
better way of saving the reputation of the cloth could be found 
than such confusing nomenclature ? Other details might be ques- 
tioned. I don’t believe, for a moment, that Uncle Whitner Kirby 
thought that the Emancipation Proclamation affected Kentucky, 
but Mr. Paul (young, a Yankee and, I suspect, a Republican) may 
well have thought so. Mr. Paul tells us of his embarrassment when 
“I was trying to tell the exact truth and had no hope that what 
I said would be believed.” He needn't worry; I, at any rate, 
would as soon think of doubting a word that falls from the lips or 
typewriter of Mr. Mencken. Truth is not only stranger than 
fiction, it is much more entertaining, as this book most abundantly 


proves. A good show. D. W. BROGAN. 
MacLeish 


Actfive and Other Poems. By Archibald MacLeish, 
7s. 6d.) 


Tue art of the distinguished American poet Mr. Archibald MacLeish 
has been inclined to change, not just in quality, but in its adoption 
of different ends. His journey into style, beginning in 1917 with 
a gauche attempt at the musical, the antiquated and the picturesque, 
called the Tower of Ivory, and reaching just before the war an 
extreme of political rhetoric in America was Promises, seems like 
a large and sometimes indecipherable circle which has now, with 
the publication of Actfive, been nearly completely described. For 
in this volume he has almost abandoned the attitude whose climax 
was once expressed in his prose as “ The loud-mouthed, disrespectful, 
horse-laughing challenges to those who tell us poetry is ‘ pure.” 
His poetry is no longer desperately conscious of America and of 
being American: it is “ purer” than anything he has written since 
the Tower of Ivory, but it has also now become mature in the 
employment of materials and techniques of a much wider scope. 

His fame was first made by The Hamlet of A. MacLeish, a com- 
mentary in a symbolist manner on what has been called the “ eternal 
Hamlet,” but really on a Hamlet visualised in the light of modern 
psychological and anthropological studies. Edmund Wilson's 
parody. The Omelet of A. MacLeish trades on the occasional 
doubts as to whether the obscurity of this poem may not be a mask 
covering oblivion. Soon after writing it Mr. MacLeish is said to 
have recoiled from the traditions of France, and turned his atten- 
tion to his own continent: “ She’s a tough land under the oak-trees 
mister.” Here he found that the iambic metre had a distorting 
effect on the American language. His verse was toughened and 
extended in its range by the free use of Anglo-Saxon alliteration, 
and fterza rima. He turned from narrative to poetic drama, to 
radio-poetic-drama, increasing the strength and fluency of his 
rhythms. At the same time he took up his country as his theme, 
and made several efforts to achieve the “ poetry of public speech,” 
bearing in mind as a model the political poems of Yeats. The climax 
of this endeavour was that poem with the oddly cacophonous title 
America was Promises, published in 1940. Certainly there is an 
enthusiasm behind this poem which is unusual in modern verse— 
a kind of public and political enthusiasm which one tends to regard 
with excessive scepticism. 

In the new volume this strong oratory, and its unfortunate, 
though complementary, trick of using restraint to make it seem as 
though a lot was being restrained, are employed sparingly. The 
political interest has altered from an interest in what America might 
be, to what the world has become. For the first time the private 
symbolist and the public rhetorician are fused into one person, who 
no longer seems to be goading his tongue into speech. One is to 
imagine a stage of the world set in the present, with all the heroes 
dead, and all the actors afraid to emerge from the wings. Acifive 
describes the last scenes in the imagined “tragedy of our time.” 
The heroes that have failed, the gods no longer given credence, the 
heroes of the modern age, are investigated in their turn. All are 
tested and found faulty. Man is depicted as the subject of the play, 
but all that is left of him is the murdered corpse. The commentary 
—for there is no drama—is fluent, although some of the similes 
reproduce themselves too rapidly. The tension is not slackened by 
the difficulty of immediately grasping the sense, but somehow over- 
rides it: the idiom is involved, rather than obscure. Were each 
image taken separately, no poem would be more luminous. The 
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final scene concludes the act with a solution that cannot be properly 
translated into prose. There is a limpid recollection of childhood, 
and a rediscovery of its images (as well as the images used by Yeats 
in "99), and of its capacity for divining the supernatural in things: 

Only that there sounds between 

The painted waves upon the shore 

The shudder of a surf not seen. 
It ends with the notion of belief residing, after everything else has 
fallen down, in “the flesh and the bone.” Although some of the 
things that the author of the Tower of Ivory once visualised are 
here cast up upon “a painted sea,” everything is presented at last 
in a style that looks on the surface as though it had “ flawless ease, 
but is in fact a style from which nearly all but the essential has 
been purged. RIcHARD Murpuy. 


Nationalism in Music 


Ralph Vaughan Williams. By Hubert Foss. 


MUSICAL nationalism has receded, by the middle of the twentieth 
century, into that historical region where all the old battles of 
the past—Wagner versus Brahms, Twelve-Noters versus the Rest— 
continue to be fought out by arm-chair strategists, while the actual 
fighting has moved to another front But in making “ Englishry ” 
one of the key points of his plan and devoting a whole chapter of 
his book to the English background Mr. Foss has acted in the 
spirit of the composer whom he is studying. Indeed, Vaughan 
Williams’ own contribution to the book—a short but revealing 
chapter of musical autobiography—bears scars of the old fights 
for recognition, echoes of old bitternesses as well as of present 
contentment. In those few pages the veteran composer tells us his 
preferences, and Mozart, Beethoven, Berlioz and Mahler, absent 
from the list, come in for varying degrees of disapprobation, ranging 
from cool respect to implied contempt. Whether Mr. Foss was 
right in taking seriously Parry's egregious remark to the young 
Vaughan Williams—* Write choral music as befits an Englishman 
and a democrat "—is more doubtful. Parry himself was hardly a 
democratic character, and his own choral music, which has never 
crossed the Channel, has now virtually ceased to appeal even to 
his own countrymen, while the best of Vaughan Williams’ own 
work—the last three symphonies, the Tallis Fantasia, Job, Flos 
Campi—is neither choral nor “ democratic.” 

The nationalist note is pitched high by Mr. Foss when he claims 
that “in Dowland’s short pieces can be found a melancholy un- 
attained by the elaborations of the third act of Tristan and Isolde,” 
and that the English are possessed of “a sense of loyalty unique 
among peoples” (shades of perfidious Albion!). In fact, while it 
can safely be said that this book will please many of Vaughan 
Williams’ English admirers, in its whole-hearted admiration for 
both the man and his music, it will not be so successful in the 
mission-field of English culture beyond the Channel. If Vaughan 
Williams’ music is really, as Mr. Foss seems to suggest, so intrin- 
sically connected with the English language, the English countryside 
and the English way of life, foreigners may well continue to think 


(Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 
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it a private taste of the English people, no more to be acquired by 
the rest of the world than a taste for English cooking and the 
English weather. This is to diminish the status of a composer jp 
whose finest utterances the national element is only incidental and 
often unnoticeable. Mr. Foss does indeed say so, but much of 
the writing of this book is pitched in so intensely nationalist a key 
that the reader’s general impression can hardly fail to be of the 
composer's “ Englishry ” almost as much as of his musical greatness, 

MARTIN Cooper. 


Jade Past and Present 


Chinese Jade Carving. By S. Howard Hansford, (Lund Humphries, 


25s.) 

THIs investigation into the technique and progress of jade-carving 
in China and elsewhere is based on painstaking documentation and 
conforms to the exacting standards of modern scholarship. Pioneers 
in the field, Bushell and Laufer, were by no means discriminating 
in their use of Chinese material, and later writers, having to deal 
with objects the dating and provenance of which were often un- 
certain, usually fell back on purely subjective aesthetic observations. 
At worst such writing is mere literary preciosity, and at best it fails 
to take into account what after all are essential aids to art-apprecia- 
tion—the social and historical circumstances that call an art into 
being, and the technical resources available to its exponents. 

Mr. Hansford, who is Lecturer in Chinese Art and Archaeology 
at the Courtauld Institute of Art, has two advantages in dealing 
with his subject ; in combination, they are probably unique among 
Western students of Chinese jade. He is a scholar of Chinese, and 
can therefore make use of native texts and appraise their relative 
reliability ; and he has personally watched the modus operandi of 
the craft in the workshops of Peking. His most valuable findings 
concern the sources of supply of jade, methods of jade-carving and 
the progress of the craft in China. He concludes that evidence 
points to Chinese Turkestan as the main source of supply of Chinese 
jade through history, and the probable place of origin of the craft 
in neolithic times. This tends to support theories of a cultural 
invasion throughout North-West China to the Yellow River valley, 
an invasion perhaps associated with the painted pottery of South 
Kan-su and West Honan. now thought to date from around 
2,000 B.C. 

Jade-carving could perhaps be called the neolithic art par 
excellence, in so far as this intractable material, harder than any 
metal, can only be cut by means of abrasive pastes of stones harder 
than itself. Comparison with techniques employed by other jade- 
workers—for example, the Maoris of New Zealand—enables the 
author to discover the stages by which technical mastery of the 
craft was achieved in China, while the results of his own experiments 
suggest the startling conclusion that the primitive drill was nothing 
more than a bamboo tube, and that this tool probably survived well 
into the Bronze Age, at least for the drilling of larger holes. 

Mr. Hansford discusses theories concerning the possible purpose 
of certain well-known types of ancient ritual jades, and then follows 
the stylistic evolution of jade-carving from antiquity through to the 
present. His thirty-two half-tone plates and coloured frontispiece 
are well-chosen illustrations of his thesis, and especially interesting 
are the photographs he took showing stages in the manufacture of 
jade articles in Peking today. Although this book will recommend 
itself to students and collectors of Chinese art as the first major 
advance in the field for nearly forty years, its material is easily 
assimilable by a wider public, and should prove a most enjoyable 
introduction to this fascinating craft W. Y. WILLETTS. 


A Man of Parts 


Happy Year: The Days of a Fisherman-Naturalist. 
Buxton, (Collins. 


IN a period when the part is equal to the whole, the man of parts 
who combines them into a whole is a sufficient! omenon, 
and now that the specialist has it all his own Buxton 
must resign himself to being considered in rcles as 


By Anthony 


108s, 6d.) 


decidedly old-fashioned. His new book-—-a r e happy 
events that came his way in 1948—is as perso ‘Il could 
be. Whether he travels or stays at home at Ho Norfolk 
Broads, he is describing his own adventures, cx ipon his 
own experiences and ventilating his own intere e reader 
constantly sees him generically and as a repre well as 
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an individual and very personable narrator. He speaks for the 
bygone country squire who was the master not only of his particular 
acres but of the arts involved in their management, who was not 
only a resident landowner but deeply versed in all the phenomena, 
human and natural, that were characteristic of the land he managed. 
He acquired a remarkable knowledge of a microcosm which, in the 
eighteenth century, for instance, served as an apprenticeship to the 
more complex and extensive control of a macrocosm, the power as 
well as the powers to govern a nation. The promotion went to his 
head, and he turned on his own people by the enclosures and on 
his own land by the mania for game-preserving. Major Buxton 
is a survivor of the many-sided squires and freeholders who, before 
they were virtually taxed out of existence in our own time, and 
before they were corrupted by wealth in an earlier period, used to 
be called the backbone of England. 

The painters, architects and rulers of Renaissance Italy called 
themselves humanists, and surely cne reason was because they were 
men of many parts—it was uncommon for an artist to paint easel 
pictures and do nothing else. In this book, of a modest size and a 
modest demeanour, it is surprising to note how many different réles 
are assumed by the author—those of a naturalist, a fisherman, a 
student of the fascinating bridal customs of roedeer, a landlord 
of the difficult terrain of Horsey Mere, a tree-planter, a mediator 
between interested parties in a Broads dispute, a critic of Govern- 


ment policy in respect of National Parks, a_ historian of 
the capercailzie introduced into this country and of Pay- 
cockes at Coggeshall, an ecologist. an ornithologist and 


biologist of Broadland, a member of the League of Nations 
staff at Geneva for twelve years who has some shrewd 
and courageous observations to make on the faultiness of “ the 
natural history of human beings,” a man of ideas on the future of 
the Broads, one who has to exercise much tact and discrimination 
in dealing with the crowds which flock to Horsey Mere on holiday, 
and, above all, a humane and sensible man in all his dealings. I 
personally would trust Major Buxton on a ticklish issue where 
I would avoid the professionals like the plague. 

This is a book, therefore, for many tastes, though it is doubtful 
whether the unqualified townsman would find much nourishment 
in it. The specialist would no doubt find him amateurish, though 
he has been able to discover more about the habits of roedeer in 
the rutting season than the whole pack of departmental scientists. 
Withal, he has an easy, unaffected way of writing which puts his 
reader on good terms with him. H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


Words to Watch 


By Ivor Brown. (Cape. 6s.) 


Having the Last Word. 


Mr. Ivor Brown is a regular etymological Jack Horner. Plum 
after delectable plum he pulls out of the pie, never exclaiming 
“What a good boy am I! ”, but modestly giving the credit for 
most of the ingredients to the friends and strangers who provided 
them. The plums are rich and various—rare words, pleasant- 
sounding words, comic-sounding words, nouns of assembly, words 
invented by accident and by design, archaic words, and just words 
which Mr. Brown likes. Each one is displayed with a wealth of 
erudite and cosy comment. Sometimes it is a bad plum, a foreign 
body in the pie, and is treated with the ridicule which it deserves. 
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It is good to find-that the word Homogenised, applied to a brang 
of infant food by its manufacturers, gets a slating. I wish tha 
there had been more of this sort of thing. Mr. Brown writes of 
the word intenerate, but has he encountered, as I have in a grocers 
shop, the Tenderised Prune? And what about the London mi 
carts which bear the mysterious legend “ Designated Milk”? Ang 
the Ministry of Food’s exhortation to “serve your sweet spread 
direct on to the slice ” (meaning “ Don’t leave jam on your plate”)? 
And British Railways’ insistence that passengers should “ Join the 
train” without delay ?_ I wish that we could have had his comments 
on these and similar absurdities. 

The inventing of words has the sanction of Dr. Johnson, ang 
many a good one has been the product of careless printing and 
impatient speech. Mr. Brown says of “ sny” (a North-country, not 
an invented word) that it sounds like a mixture of snooping and 
spying. So it does, and I can give him a word which sounds eveg 
more like that, which was invented in my hearing by an angry 
admiral. A Press photographer on a motor-bicycle wanted a pass to 
enter certain docks, and was refused it in the following terms, “ Tell 
him people can’t go snootling round docks in war-time.” To 
snootle is a fine word to have resulted from the impatient telescoping 
of tootle and snoop. 

Nouns of assembly offer temptation for deliberate invention, 
(Why not a submission of spaniels, for instance?) Mr. Brown 
gives us an unkindness of ravens, and a trembling of goldfinches 
as an alternative to the better-known charm. In Ireland I have 
heard of a craft of foxes, and also a green of goslings applied to 
newly-hatched goslings when they are still squeaking lumps of 
olive-green fluff. 

Mr. Brown wonders whether “to create” ever means to cause a 
brawl, a row. I can assure him that it does. It is good standard 
cockney for making a fuss. It was said to me, of the char next 
door (always referred to as the Person), “Create? The milkman 
says that Person creates if he so much as leaves the bottle on the 
bottom step instead of the top one!" The modern cockney has 
played such tricks with the language that one is sometimes tempted 
to give him credit for adaptations (not adaptions, a Ministry of 
Works word) which are of older and remoter origin. For example, 
I always thought that “I'll pay you ! ” (in the sense of retribution, 
i.e., “ I'll give you what for ! ”) was twentieth-century cockney until 
I found it the other day in a letter of Sir Walter Scott's little friend 
Pet Marjorie. 

Are you partial to kidney-scrapers, carlings, and kerse ? Can 
you picture to yourself the struthonious behaviour of a niffle in a 
tirrivee ? If imagination boggles at these richly suggestive plums 
of speech, Having the Last Word will enlighten you. 1 wish that 
Mr. Brown were not so insistent that this is indeed his Last Word 
on the subject. Time and philological temptation may intenerate 
his resolution. For my part I shall go on hoping for One Word 
More. BARBARA WorSLEY-GOUGH. 


Channel Island 


A History of the Island of Jersey. By G. R. Balleine. (Staples. 30s.) 
The Island of Jersey To-day. By R. C. F. Maugham, (W. H. Allen, 
93. éd.) 


Mr. BALLEINE, whose name proclaims him a Jersey man, has 
covered Jersey history from prehistory to the German occupation 
and after, and relates the events to those in Europe. It is a 
puzzle to the stranger that the Channel Islands, in which a dialect 
of French is still spoken, which are so much nearer to France than 
to England, should have remained attached to this island. Mr. 
Balleine traces the stages that brought about this relationship. The 
allegiance was really to the Duke of Normandy. The islands were 
conquered in 931 by William Longsword 135 years before the Battle 
of Hastings, and Norman dukes, who happened also to be kings of 
England, continued to rule Jersey for 138 years after it, until Joha 
lost Normandy. When Joan of Arc drove the English out of France, 
the Channel Islands were content to remain part of the property of 
the English Crown. Jersey was granted ne agreement 
between France and England in 1483, and served till 
1689, when William III drew it into conflic 3 XIV. It 
escaped the ravages of war in 1914, but was Germany 
from 1940 to 1945. 

“ Jersey” has become an ordinary Englist 
knitting industry. Early in the sixteenth 
invented in Scotland, but why it should ha 
without sheep is a mystery. The bre 
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began in the nineteenth century. Before that the main 
source of the farmers’ wealth was cider. Tax-dodging 


Englishmen were also _profitable. A group of these attempted 
to destroy Jersey’s system of self-government, but they 
were defeated in 1864. There is little to find fault with in this 
excellent history except its expensiveness. It is not as well produced 
as the “County” series, nor has it as many illustrations, but it is 
just twice the price. : 
The Island of Jersey To-day claims to be “a new and revised 
edition of the best book ever written about the island.” The 
historical passages cannot be commended, but where the writer is 
describing something he has seen the book is of nore value. Even 
here, however, there are blemishes of style. A chapter on administra- 
tion gives a complete and useful account of Jersey institutions as 
they are now. HeLen FirzRANDOLPH. 


° ° 
Fiction 
Dark Green, Bright Red. By Gore Vidal. 
By George Scurfield, (Michael Joseph. gs. 6d.) 
By Marcel Aymé. 
(Bodley Head. 
By George Blake. 


(Lehmann. ros. 6d.) 


The Bamboo House. 


Fanfare in Blémont. lranslated from the French by 


Norman Denny. 
The Piper’s Tune. (Collins. 
How common it is nowadays for novelists, especially young 
novélists, to try to make fiction bear a greater burden than it can 
carry! I list these four books not in order of merit but so as to 
allow me to illustrate the remark. Conservatism in a reviewer is 
a middle-aged vice, and ambition, experiment and a sense of 
modernity in a novelist are all jewels ; but what makes for pleasure 
in reading in the first place is not the philosophy or contemporary 
sentiment or prose style of a novel but an element of play, of 
make-believe, in the novelist. This has very little te do with his 
views on the world. Modern-mindedness alone, at any rate, will 
sink any work of fiction. 

{ did not read Mr. Gore Vidal’s earlier novel, The City and the 
Pillar, which was well spoken of, but Dark Green, Bright Red 
seems to me a not very grown-up and rather pretentious piece 
of work. It is about a young ex-oflicer in the U.S. Army who gets 
caught up in an attempted revolution in a Central American 
Republic and apparently sees for himself the realities of power or 
power politics. The local colour is laid on in bright but smeary 
patches, several people around the young man are, like himself, of 
the modern and “ frustrated” kind, and their conversations and 
soliloquies are thickly interlarded with views of a youthful sort 
on literature, sex and the world’s ruin. Mr. Vidal’s preoccupations, 
intellectual and aesthetic, are serious enough in a perhaps exag- 
geratedly American way. He is by no means without talent, though 
his is as yet an immaturity that might thrive better without publica- 
tion. There are momentary flashes of life in the flabby General 
Alvarez, in his tiresomely knowing and cynical French secretary, 
de Cluny, who once wrote novels, even in the empty and rather 
hysterical young hero himself, but none of the characters in the story 
really carries conviction. The Bamboo House is a less ambitious 
and better book. It is marked by a descriptive ability of 
individual and unobtrusive strength. The scene is a_ small 
stretch of the Chindwin valley in 1943, and Mr. Scurfield pictures 
it all—jungle and paddy fields, streams and thatched villages, 
bamboo and palms, Gurkha troops, dusty tracks and the burning 
heat and the drenching rains—in sharp, brief detail that always 
belongs to the movement of his story. This is possibly a little 
sparse for a full-length novel. A British officer named Forsyth 
volunteers for a small irregular unit engaged in reconnaissance in 
the jungle and discovers in a senior officer there the man who was 
his successful rival in love and whom he has never ceased to hate. 
Forsyth’s obsession of hatred possesses him on a trip across the 
Chindwmh for the purpose of spreading rumours, he thinks con- 
stantly of murdering the other man, and in the end he is devoured 
by feelings of guilt after Sherbourne is badly wounded in a Jap 
ambush and dies. The narrative manner is for the most part direct, 
firm, unaffected, but Mr. Scurfield also is tempted—partly, no 
doubt because he is conscious that his material is wearing thin 
to show his paces in refining upon the interior monologue. The 
effect, unfortunately, as so often, is to lend a touch of hysteria 
to his thoughts. 

Fanfare in Blémont (the French tithe was Uranus) is the fourth 
of M. Marcel Aymé’s books to be translated into English. It is a 
novel about France and the French after—and before —liberation, 
and in many ways it is a brutal and revolting novel, though whether 
wholly by intention I cannot tell. AU too often, indeed, in reading 
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a contemporary French novel I find it difficult to be sure that I really 
follow the author’s point of view. M. Aymé has various gifts ang 
graces as a writer, though humour of a spontaneous Kind is not one 
of them. When, however, a character in this novel kicks his wife 
in the behind to show his disapproval of something she has said 
I am left in doubt whether or not M. Ayiné is enjoying a humorous 
little incident. Probably not ; for he seems concerned to display in 
almost every character in the story moral baseness, coarseness of 
cynicism. Sometimes the irony of his portraiture is apparent, but 
what bothers me is the frequent absence of any sort of ironica} 
implication whatever. If this is a true: picture of what nop. 
collaboration meant during the German occupation, if the Com. 
munist and other heroes of the Resistance in the ruined little town 
of Blémont were typical of the rest in France, if Archambaud js 
fairly to be described, as he is described on the wrapper of the 
English translation, as decent and sober-minded, if the collabora. 
tionist philosophy of the wretched little Loin is to be attributed 
to the effects of a lonely childhood, if the shallow and erratic lucu- 
brations of the schoolmaster Watrin represent a French and latter- 
day variety of sweetness and light, and if, finally, the concluding 
scenes of savagery in Blémont in its pride of deliverance could in 
point of fact be enacted before a crowd of French men and women, 
then M. Aymé may indeed be a prophet not without honour. As 
a novelist, nevertheless, he seems to me rather mechanical and 
without depth. 


Mr. Blake’s new novel is the most temperate of the four, sound 
enough in method to be called old-fashioned. A fluent and assured 
piece of story-telling, with “a great yachtsman of the old school,” 
a coarse, arrogant, full-blooded old rip, heir to a Clydeside industrial 
fortune, for principal character, it takes in its stride the broad 
process of the levelling of classes between the wars. Rab Rollo is 
drawn, I think, a little larger than life, and one or two of the other 
characters, more especially the very, very elegant Mrs. Lamartine, 
the last and most fatal of his many mistresses, run too closely to 
mere convention. But the telling of the story is lively and sympa- 
thetic, while the sailing scenes in the Firth are done with real 
passion. Mr. Blake, in short, never ignores the common needs of 
novel-writing. Yet what his novel lacks, so that it is reduced in the 
end to the level of enjoyable reading, is perhaps most simply 
described as vision. That, after all, has always, and not only today, 
been the ultimate test. R. D. CHarques. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Meaning of Beauty. By Eric Newton, 163.) 


AFTER perusing this discourse an amateur in aesthetics may well 
feel that he comes out “ by the same door where in he went,” but 
he should nevertheless have profited by the experience and be better 
able to analyse his reactions to a work of art. Reluctantly, one 
admits a suspicion that Mr. Newton has rather too much gift of 
the gab, and that his copious metaphors, of pearl necklaces, onions, 
telephones and so on, may induce more confusion than clarity of 
thought ; but his background of knowledge is always impressive, 
and the knowledge 1s applied freshly and acutely in the discussion 
of such fundamental contrasts as, for instance, those between Linnell 
and Van Gogh or James Ward and Picasso. The chapters on taste 
are particularly rewarding. It is the more disconcerting to find 
Mr. Newton's facility of language betraying him into superficial 
and misleading generalisations. Take the following sentences: 
“Cezanne, for whom the dramatic or sentimental had so little 
appeal, can never be a popular artist though he is acknowledged to 
be a great one. Poussin, who paid careful but half-hearted lip-service 
to this outer level, will never persuade the average man that he was 
a ‘human’ painter. For the average man is uncannily alert to the 
difference between lip-service and sincerity. There have been many 
artists of this kind, men who, like Velasquez, were temperamentally 
incapable of interesting themselves in the world of sentiment, or who, 
like Degas, cynically rejected it. To the average man such artists 
are uninteresting. . .” 
The inescapable suggestion here seems to be 
dramatic, not “ human,” insincere, and not ir 
But, whatever that uncannily alert “ average 1 hink, it ts 
all nonsense to suggest that the creator of * L * or “ The 
Surrender of Breda” is undramatic or the he dwarfs 
not “human.” Again, Velasquez was the m ind honest 
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Court painter who ever lived, yet no one ca is “ Christ 
at the Column” and say he was not interest rent (using 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


lr any fresh proof were needed of the underlying firmness and 
resilience of investment markets it has surely been allorded this 
week in the brisk response to better news from Korea. Although 
there has understandably been no wild rush to buy, there has been 
enough investment support, with sellers keeping to the sidelines, 
to set up rallying tendencies over a wide front. What may seem 
surprising is the strong lead given by gilt-edged stocks which have 
now recovered the whole of the ground lost since the Korean 
thunderbolt. A week ago I emphasised the unfavourable factors 
in this section of the market in the shape of an inadequate volume 
of savings and a growing pressure from the borrowing side, now 
strengthened by rearmament needs, on available investment 
resources. These factors should not be ignored and, in my view, 
set fairly close limits on any further rise in gilt-edged prices which 
is likely to take place. There is no denying, however, that the 
recovery in prices has now acquired a considerable momentum 
mainly, it seems, because it is widely believed that Britain’s dollar 
problem—latterly the Achilles’ heel of our whol economy—can 
be regarded as well under control. 

The reasoning, with which I do not quarrel, is that in the new 
conditions of rearmament the sterling area's sales of primary com- 
modities to the United States must continue at a high level and that, 
in any event, we shall not be allowed to suffer fresh embarrassments 
from a dollar shortage. So, for the present, anxiety about the 
external balance is allayed and gilt-edged prices move up. I still 
feel, from the investment standpoint, that the case for commodity 
shares is at least as good as the arguments put forward to support 
gilt-edged. Over the coming months commodity share prices should 
gradually move into higher ground. 


£5,300,000 for O.F.S. Gold Mines 


To raise £5,300,000 for the development of *wo gold mining 
propositions in the Orange Free State in the present conditions of 
the stock markets is obviously no easy task. It is a tribute both to 
the courage and ingenuity of the Johannesburg Consolidated Invest- 
ment Company and the other mining finance nouses associated 
with them that arrangements have been made for raising finance on 
this ambitious scale for Freddies North Lease Area and Freddies 
South Lease Area, the two offshoots of the Free State Development 
and Investment Corporation formed in 1947. Each of these mining 
propositions has already raised £3,750,000 and also has another 
£1,650,000 under option to holders of option certificates exercisable 
until September 12. In each instance another £2,650,000 is now 
required to bring the mine into production at the rate of 50,000 
tons milled per month. 

The financial arrangements which have now been completed in 
the City are identical for both companies. Subject to the necessary 
consent of the Capital Issues Committee being obtained, it is the 
intention to raise approximately £600,000 for each company, 
together with any amount not subscribed for by the option holders, 
through an issue of convertible notes. These notes wil: be for a 
term of 10 years, carrying interest at 5 per cent., and will also have 
conversion rights into shares at par at any time up to December 31, 
1952, ie. after the milling stage has been reached. In addition, 
each company proposes to borrow about £400,000 on mortgage 
of houses to be constructed for European employees. 


f 


Convertible Note Attractions 


What this plan ensures is that Freddies North and Freddies South 
will both receive £2,650,000, though the proportion which is raised 
on shares through the exercise of options to the existing share- 
holders and the proportion which is raised on convertible notes 
cannot yet be known. It is believed that £250,000 will be put in 
by the exercise of options held inside the “Johnnies” group of 
companies, but that still leaves in each case the large sum of 
£1,400,000 due from the public holdings of the options. With the 
existing shares standing only about Is. over par the response of 
the option holders to the scheme is difficult to gauge. As for the 
long-term prospects, these clearly depend on the values encountered 
when the mine is opened up. On the face of it, however, the new 
convertibie notes should have definite speculative attractions, in view 
of their conversion rights at par into shares which already command 
i premium. One interesting fact which emerges from the announce- 
ment is that De Beers Industrial Corporation, an important sub- 
sidiary of Sir Ernest Oppenheimer’s De Beers Consolidated Mines, 


the diamond undertaking, is participating in the underwriting of 
the new convertible notes. This is the first use made by Sir Ernest 
of the surplus funds of the De Beers group in the development of 
the O.F.S. gold mining industry. What the commitment amounts 
to it is impossible to tell. It may well be fairly substantial but 
certainly not unduly so in relation to the surplus resources available, 
It will not be surprising if the launching of this plan is followed 
by a better feeling and some improvement in prices in the O.FS, 
gold market as a whole. 


Heavy Industrial Financing 


Scarcely a day passes without bringing a reminder of the heavy 
and continuing financial requirements of industry to meeci capital 
eXpansion programmes and to cover the carrying of large stocks at 
to-day s high prices. In some instances the problem is being dealt 
with .by recourse to temporary borrowings from the banks; in 
others, short-term notes are being issued, which have the advantage 
of ensuring the availability of capital over a specified number of 
years and also of enabling the borrower to repay at comparatively 
early dates. In a great number of cases, however, recourse is being 
had to the raising of fresh permanent capital, some of which is 
being obtained by issues to the public and some by means of 
“rights” issues to the existing shareholders. Where ~ rights” 
issues are Made it often happens that the price of the companies’ 
existing shares is temporarily depressed, and here the opportunity 
sometimes presents itself of acquiring a stake in a good company 
on attractive terms. 

One instance which comes to mind is that of Lancashire Dynamo 
and Crypto, an undertaking which manufactures a wide range of 
electrical equipment. This company has just issued new Ordinary 
tl shares to the existing Ordinary shareholders, in the proportion 
of one new for every six held, at 80s. each. These new shares cana 
now be purchased at 64s., with a final payment of 30s. due on 
October 1. In other words, the total purchase price is 94s., which 
represents a moderate setback from the level of over £5 reached 
last year. At 94s. the yield offered is just over 4} per cent. on the 
224 per cent. dividend rate. The return is by no means spectacular, 
but these shares look attractively priced in relation to the strong 
earnings cover, the sound balance-sheet and the progressive manage- 
ment, 


Spurling Bodies Expansion 


Another much smaller undertaking, whose shares look under- 
valued as a result of an impending new financing operation, is 
Spurling Motor Bodies. This company, manufactures standard 
and special types of bodies for nearly all classes of commercial 
vehicles, and has sale and service arrangements for Vauxhall cars 
and Bedford trucks. It has made steady progress in recent years, 
during which the Ordinary dividend has been stepped up by 
gradual stages from 10 per cent. to 37} per cent. Following a 
policy of steady expansion the company has recently bought Monaco 
Motors, and a new factory at Coatbridge, in Scotland, built and 
equipped by the Ministry of Supply, is to be operated by Spurling 
for the maintenance and reconditioning of Government-owned 
vehicles. To finance this programme a share issue is to be made 
in the near future, in which the present shareholders will be given 
participating rights. Meanwhile, the 4s. Ordinaries are standing 
in the market around 12s., offering the high yield of 124 per cent. 
on the current dividend rate of 374 per cent. which has been in 
force for the past three years. When this financing is out of the 
way the shares should move on to a better basis. The “ rights,” 
when they are dealt in on the Stock Exchange, should be worth 
picking up. 


Cheap Rubber Shares 


In Mincing Lane rubber is still fluctuati 
probably continue to follow an erratic course fc 
The significant point is that if it averages only 
for a sharp fall from to-day’s level, the gr 
plantation companies can make satisfactory 
willing to take the Malayan risk and the norma 
in a fluctuating industry some of the shares 
par should turn out good purchases. Among t 
North Hummock £1 shares at 6s., Jong Land 
and United Patani (Malaya) at 9s. 6d. 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid, 
3/- per ime Line averapes 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 


PERSONAL 


OOKS PURCHASED.—Small or large 
collections of books on most sub- 
nts wanted town or country visited; 
belptul advice without expense or obliga- 
Praxk Savers, 14, William IVth 


rect. wc Temple Bar 9243 
YANCER <UFFERER (50553), poor girl 
417) in hospital, needs money to en- 
shle her parents to visit her trequently. 
Pease help to make this possible This 
is but one of many sad cases for which 
nds are urgently needed Jewellery 
diver oddments, etc gladiy accepted an 


@id.—Nationat Socrety ror CaNcER REtvifr 


Dept. G.7, 47, Victoria St., §.W.i 


AOR THE TIRED BySiaes MAN. who 


bas no time for a he 





nerve manipulation is reintegrating. relax- 
ing. stimulating and invigorating. A therapy 
ef proved value by fatigue, nervour tension, 

al debility 
Ms. Sternen 1. Bentinck Street, London, 





functional complaints and phy 


wi. Tel.: Welbeck 9600. 


T is the business of the modern Adver- 


ting Agency to understand women 


tes and buying habits. Success 


income and no longer able to look 
up 


after herse Help required to make 


tas in 
ei rtisl ne depends largely on a knowledge 
ad mas feminine psychology SaMson 
Cem and Co Ltp Advertising Agents, 
91/61, Mortimer Street, W.1 Museum 5050. 


\ AIDEN LADY. aged 82. very small 
P| 


fees of Home where she is well cared for 


ase 315) Appeal “‘S DistTressen GENTLE- 





rour's Arp ASSOCIATION, 6 idesleigh House, 
Caxton Street, S.W.1 The Assoc on 
entirely supported by voluntary bscrip- 


ODS. 


P! EASE book inhi s time and date; 
t pl r day B.B.C. all Home 
Garviece Dr. Gi fibert M iwray, O.M., appeals 


behalf of Famine Relief, Oxiord 


Wass ERS RESTAURANT. of Gran- 
BR 


vill lac Orchard Street 

125 — opened a branch 

Ishmnent ‘at 33. Oxford Street, W.1 
471 te Frascati). for the serv 





Open till mi 





tir jelicatessen 
night for after-theatre suppers, &« Pully 
i 


licensed Tarif and quality as at Gran- 
ville Place 
FOUNG Man desirir g to enlarge ip 
collecti« would appreciate inw i 
stamps o ce ‘Mections. Genuine enquiry. 
references wW provided. —Puuirrs 4 
Arran Road C ratto wd. Londor 
if ECOME a Hotel Bookkeeper, Recep- 
tionist. Manager or Muanageres Dieti- 
ean-Caterer, Medical Secretary Expert 





— 





THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 





every subject 
Stock of three 
mTOR VOWS 
We BUY Books, too 
119-125 
CHARING CROSS RD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard S606 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc Sats) 








coffees, snacks, light meals ‘and 


d- 





si 


is 








| 3 is protected by loose covers I 
| "phone Car-CoveraL. Dept 12 


| 
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eee x Heat & Son. Lrp.. 196, Totten- 
V1 

| 

' 





| Posta) Courses: brochure (3d), Srcretary, 
Sthn. Training Coll., Withdean, Brighton, 6 
Cen e-->- Grandfather, antique 
. Pitxroap. 159, Victoria Street, 


I FAL’S remake and re-cover divans, 

box springs and mattresses also 
conver' — ses into spring interior 
types —Wri tor tolder * Remaking 


ham Court Road, 
OW To stoP SMOKING. World-famous 
Method matory Booklet Free.— 
Mra G. S } 265. Strand, London; 
24. Holborn, London. E.C.1 
NVISIBL E MENDING on all garments— 
i-day = ce Hosiery Mending--3-day 





| Service Post. or call.Bett INVISIBLE 
Menores. L _ 22, New Bond Street, W.1. 
ECTURE HALL. SEAT 250 Available 
4 evenings Thursday to Saturda an 
Saturday afternoons (not Sur nday, not 
polit il meetings) Equipment for 
refresh ments. —Apply SECRETARY, Mary 


Ward Settlement 5/7. Tavistock Place. 
wec.i EUStom 1816 
YEW CARS stay new if the upt 





Regent Street, London, W.1. REGent 7124-5. 
SELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER 


i As the leading Hatton Garden Jewellers 


} we pay the following Record Prices:— 


} Gemmologi 


££-£75 for Cultured Pear) Necklaces; 
£5-£35 Gold Pocket Watches and Chains; 
§15-£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity 
£3-£25 solid Silver ports Cups 
and Trophie £10-£100 Gold Cigarette 
Cases; £10-£75 Soiid Silver Tea Sets and 





‘ ) 
£5,000 for Diamond and Precious Stone 
Rings. Brooches, Bracelets and Earrings 
Valuatior by Qu alined Expert (Fellow 

Associatior Ii ye not 






send your parce) 
It will be quite safe 
p an immediate Cz 
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cali per 
Registere 













Lord Dowdin . 
Science by D and other 
interesting rticlh the Summe 
Ne ~ Riper's vi now on sale 
Editor Philip | itler 2 pages. 2s. 6d 
quarterly from . or i@s. 6d a 
post tree. 25. Riper & 
Prince 

shauld mone Sta 
Sc 3 nd receive 
free of for full details 
SPCRETARY igham Palace 





8, 
Gardens. Westminster, 
©}1 PER CENT. TAX for 
#/2 investment prospectus, S.P., , Moar ING- 
TON Puitpinc Society, 2 Ke 1 Town 
Rad London, N.W.5 Establis hed 186¢ 
EDUC ATIONAL 

A TRAINING. - Exp AND SECRETARIAL 

TRAINING. —Expert advice on careers 
dual care Good posts found for 
alifed student Courses for Polit cal, 
tal. Hote} and Library work: J 
Advertising, Languages and Fore an 
and in Ma snagement, Specia) 
for graduates Scholarships 
Resident and day students 
acoapeed Social amenities Apply to J 
LOVERIDGE, M.A (Cantab.) St. Godric’s 
Secretario! College, 2. Arkwright Road, 
N.W.3 Ham. 5986 

YRIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL CoLLRce 
Golden Lane. E.C.1. Clerk to the 
Governors.—MON. 2828 


Send 



















| I AVIES. LAING AND DICK, 7. Holland 


Park, W.11 neciveeen Tuition for 
Ex: mina tions. Naval Special Entry, Army 
wntrance (new scheme), Ist M.B. Higher 
and School Certificates. ‘London Matricula- 
ion University Entrance and Schola-- 
ships Tel. Park 7437 
T EUTSCHF Buecher Gesucht! R & E 

Steiner, 64, Talgarth Rd... W.14 FUL 
7924. 

] RAMATIC. Speech, Television and Film 

Classes Training under the Govern- 
ment Further ~ and Training 
5 Tower House, 





Cromwell Road, S.W. 
NTERMEDIATE and Final Degree 

Examinations of London University 
Also University Entrance. Residential Col- 
lege Particulars from Tue SECRETARY 
St. Christopher's College, 8-10, Gloucester 
Avenue Regent’s Park, N.W.i Tei. : 


| GULliver 5836, 
| PAXFAIR, SECRETARIAL, COLLEGE 
j 


57, Duke Street, W.1, and Park Lane, 
W.1, provides training for High Grade 
Secretarial Posts and has few vacancies 
left for 1950-51. 

‘CHOOLS AND CAREERS.— Parents and 
' others desiring information regarding 


; schools and careers for boys should con- 


sult Tur Pustic ann Preparatory Scnoors 
Year Boor, 195 This is the official boox 


lof the Headmasters’ Conference and of 


the Incorporated Association of Prepara- 
tory Schools. It gives detailed and up- 
to-date information about all the public 
and preparatory schools, with a section 
of practical guidance on careers and the 
qualifications and preparations for these. 
and is obtainable through any bookseller or 
from the publishers. A. & C. Brack Ltr 
oho Square, London W.1, price 15s.. by 
unt 15s. 10d Similar information for 
girls is given in Tue Giris’ Scnoo. Yrar 
Boon, 1950, price 12s. 6d.. by post 13s. 2d. 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 

Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb.. Northn.); 


London University B.A., B.S B Sc.Econ.. 
LLB., B.D. Degrees; Di plomas Law Exams., 
& Low fees, instalments.— Prospectus 
Wolsey Hall. Oxford (Est 94 


1894.) 
from C D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92, 
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AUGUST 25, 1950 
COMPANY MEETING 


TELEPHONE RENTALS 
A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 











Tne twenty-first annual general meeting of Telephone Rentals, Limited 
was held on August 2Ist in London, Mr. Fred. T. Jackson, O.B.E., 
Comp.LE.E., chairman and joint managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated statement :— 

Your directors are very pleased to report a successful year, which 
has yielded a higher profit than the one ending December 31, 1948. The 
profit of the group before taxation is £388,286, and after making the 
various appropriations, the balance of unappropriated profits carried 
forward applicable to the holding company’s shareholders amounts to 
£86,454. 

We propose to increase the authorised Ordinary capital by the creation 
of 2,000,000 Ordinary shares of 5s. each. We propose, in due course to 
make a free bonus issue to shareholders of 400,000 Ordinary shares of 
Ss. each paid up by utilising £100,000 of such reserves. 

I should like to emphasise that the business carried on by your 
company is a highly specialised one and is of such a nature that we 
need continually to be training executives for the more important 
positions. We, unlike many other businesses have no trained reservoir 
from competing businesses on which to fall back and so are dependent 
on our ability to attract progressive young men to our organisation for 
training 

During the year under review we have been successful in obtaining a 
high average of additional annual rents, month by month, so consolidat- 
ing and improving the stability of the business to such an extent that we 
can look forward to further success in the future. 

Looking forward into 1950, of which over seven months have already 
expired, the new business secured is very satisfactory and I can safely 
State that the current year will be at least equal to 1949. 

In order to give the best service we are decentralising our organisation 
in the London and Home Counties area and setting up four areas. In 
effect, these are four branches, each with a separate manager and chief 
engineer and staff, all under control of head office. 

The report was adopted and a resolution increasing the capital of the 
company to £2,000,000 by the creation of 2,000,000 Ordinary shares of 
Ss. each was passed. 
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'_* REFLECTIONS | 


When we stay in other people’s houses, or in hotels or boarding- 
houses, we marvel at the English attitude to mirrors. Mirrors 
are generally placed where they may best accord with the 
decorative scheme of the room rather than where they are most 
useful: which is to say, in the light. St. Paul would have 
felt at home before an English mirror. If the light falls on the 
glass at all it falls only from one direction; and to obtain a 
complete shave we have to embark on a peripatetic operation, 
starting in the bathroom, where the left of the face is treated, 
descending to the kitchen for the right side, and disposing of 
the important central area from a convenient perch on the 
mantelpiece of the lounge. The explanation, possibfy is that 
English folk put the appearance of their homes before the 
appearance of themselves. That is going too far, although it 
is right and proper to exalt the home, which is the centre and 
pivot of all our lives. 

The house is the shell of the home, and many happy homes today 
owe their existence to St. Pancras Building Society and its 
simple scheme for house-purchase. Are your savings helping 
the good work, to the profit (in more than a monetary sense) of 
yourself and others ? 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 


105, Parkway, London, N.W.1 
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